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A PERSONAL CHAPTER. 


Ir would not be just to the Editor 
of this Magazine; or considerate 
to the readers of it who have 
se generously and cordially ex- 
tended to him their valuable 
sympathy, to pass over in silence 
the termination of an unhappy 
litigation that has been before 

. the public for more than a year 
and a half. “Tue Tuearre” 
magazine, its fame, its fortunes, 
and its history, were discussed 

at such valiieng fie ah such strong feeling, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench just a year ago, that I feel it only right to add a few words 
before a bitter controversy is buried and forgotten for ever. 

When in the month of June, 1881, I woke up one morning 
and found myself—to alter an old saying—‘“ infamous,” there was 
only one of two things to be done: to suffer misrepresentation 
in silence, or to crush calumny at any cost. Had I adopted the 
first alternative, I should have immediately inherited a legacy of 
discomfort, and given a direct encouragement to malevolent gossip. 
Silence would have prejudiced me in the eyes of the general 
public, and, I think, rendered me unfit for the post of conducting 
this magazine. Silence would have encouraged the whispers of 
those very charitable friends who, when they hear evil spoken of 
any man, are so ready to insist that “‘there is no smoke without 
fire.’ There are many who, in such a case, conscientiously believe 
in the policy of silence, not anticipating its evil consequences. 
The Secretary of State for War, on alluding the other day in 
the House of Commons to some silly gossip current about 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, said: “The extract refers to something 
“‘which has been stated as common gossip. I believe common 
“* gossip generally lies, and I therefore do not for a moment 
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“credit such statements.’ But a public writer and a critic 
cannot lightly dismiss or ignore such serious and fatal charges. 
So, acting thoroughly in accordance with my own conviction, and 
on the best possible advice, I did what I did, and encountered 
the full peril of the modern administration of the libel law in 
its most exaggerated form, which consists, as a writer has recently 
observed with some epigrammatic truth, in “ cleaning characters 
with blacking-brushes.” 

For my own part I never doubted for an instant that any writer, 
having ascertained that he had been misinformed on a question of 
fact, would immediately have rectified the error, and tendered an 
apology which no gentleman could refuse to accept. On com- 
mencing the action for libel, my solicitors—to whom I tender my 
sincere thanks for their admirable treatment of the case— 
immediately put before my opponents such clear and patent facts as 
made the original rumour altogether unworthy of credit. The result 
‘was a foregone conclusion, if truth were truth and facts were facts. 
But it was considered more diplomatic to elicit these facts at a public 
trial and by a verdict that awarded me £1,500 damages. The action 
dragged its slow length along for a year after that verdict was 
awarded me, owing to the right of appeal that the law allows to an 
unsuccessful defendant. 

At last I have obtained the retractation for which I have so long 
and anxiously looked, for which I have so patiently and painfully 
waited. It is conveyed in terms so generous, so characteristic, and 
so unreserved that I do-not hesitate to give it in the original text. 

“The case of Scott v. Sampson must be still fresh in the 
“memories of most Refereaders. Well, I have a last word to say 
“upon this, to me, very painful subject. Within the past few days 
**T have received full assurance that there was no foundation what- 
“ever for the imputations cast upon plaintiff's character in these 
“columns. The damages have been paid, and there is no reason 
‘why I should say this now, beyond that I think it only right to 
 unsay anything I have said if I subsequently find myself mistaken. 
Just as we fought our hardest while we felt our cause was the 
*‘ cause of justice, so we—in accordance with the constant attitude 
“‘taken by the “Referee” since it had an existence—admit, and 
“regret, our error as soon as we learn that no dependence is to be 
‘“ placed upon the sources of our information.” 

So ends, I trust for ever, this unhappy controversy, which shows, 
I think, my opponent in a far more dignified light than he has ever 
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been before. He fought for principle, and when convinced that his 
position was untenable he offered his regret in the frankest and most 
satisfactory manner. Having received such an assurance, I, on my 
part, was only too glad to forego some of the advantages that accrued 
to a successful suitor, Had such an assurance been tendered to me 
in June, 1881, instead of in November, 1882, it would have been 
cordially accepted, as it is accepted now in all sincerity. 

A less enviable position, I think, is retained by the man or 
men who contributed the “information upon which no dependence 
is to be placed.” What is to be thought, let me ask, of the 
informer who “bears false witness against his neighbour;” who 
secretly spreads gossip which he knows to be untrue ; who haunts 
clubs in order to propagate scandal; who for a year and a half 
sees two independent gentlemen suffering in pocket and credit 
for the slanders he has spread, and who, when all is explained, 
does not come forward to express regret for the misery and 
wretchedness he has inflicted. I do not envy the conduct or the 
conscience of such a man. I do not envy him the character he is 
likely to obtain at the hands of his fellow-men. He is the only dark 
shadow still hovering about the case of “‘ Scott v. Sampson.” 

To tarn to more cheerful topics, I may observe that such small 
compensation as has been awarded me after the wreck of trials and 
appeals will be immediately devoted to the services of this magazine, 
that after a three years’ struggle with winds and waves has fairly 
weathered the storm. The January number for 1883 will be my 
fourth anniversary as editor, and I propose to start what is virtually 
a@ new series, which I trust will find favour with our subscribers 
and the public. I have long wished to give two photographs 
instead of one, and to discard the “black and white” pictures, 
which have not, as a rule, been so satisfactory as they might be. 
I am able now to carry out this improvement, and shall hence- 
forward give two photographic illustrations, done in the very best 
style of this useful art. I shall endeavour to give a picture of 
each of the sexes, and they will comprise not only actors and 
actresses, but dramatic authors and authoresses, and the various 
popular patrons of the play. Got up ina newstyle, with a new start, 
a new publisher (Mr. David Bogue, of 8, St. Martin’s Place, Trafal- 
gar Square), a new printer, and new management, uniformly well 
illustrated, and containing in a handy form the only true record of the 
modern stage, I trust that Tuz Tuxarre will enter upon a fresh career 
of usefulness, interest, and prosperity. Ciement Scorr. 
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THE WICKED BARL. 


By J. Patarave Suvpson. 


*‘ ANDIBOURNE is a very picturesque and delightful 
seaside residence. I must confess the fact, although 
I have a great dislike to sea air, and a horror of 
marine bathing-places in general. Pretty Sandi- 
bourne must have its due, however: it is charming. 
It was not my own pleasure which brought me- 
there, of course. My friend, Dick Estcourt, who 
had lately married, and was in all the entrancing 
throes of his honeymoon, had so strenuously urged me to join 
him at Sandibourne on his return from a Continental trip, and 
be introduced to his “darling little wife,” that I could not 
refuse. 

So behold me at Sandibourne! The Estcourts had not yet 
come on my arrival, and I felt awfully lonely and dull among 
the lively crowds on beach and pier and in the so-called “‘ casino.” 
The dusk of evening was gathering, and my spirits were becoming 
‘more and more dusky also under the gathering clouds of boredom, 
when my eye chanced to fall on a large bill, technically called 
a “poster,” which announced a theatrical performance, and in- 
formed the public in general, and myself in particular, that at 
the Theatre Royal, Sandibourne, would be given, for that night 
and the rest of the week, the celebrated great sensational drama 
of ‘The Wicked Earl.” 

Now I was pretty well informed on the subject of the “cele- 
brated ” dramas of the day, but the “ great sensational: drama” 
of “The Wicked Earl” had never reached my imperfect know- 
ledge. I hailed “The Wicked Earl,” however, as a blessed boon 
in my state of do-nothing dulness, and at the correct hour I 
sought the Theatre Royal, Sandibourne, and found it in a small 
street modestly retiring from the beach, and not far from the: 
pier. 

There was but a scanty attendance, and I reigned almost 
supreme in the dress eircle. Being rather partial to what im 
my boyhood’s days was called the “blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama,” I found “The Wicked Earl” not otherwise than to my 
taste, as sensational plays go. There were incidents and situations. 
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enough in it to stock twenty good dramas. But they have all 
faded from my memory now. My only strong recollection of the 
play is that—I really don’t know why—I conceived a profound 
disgust, amounting almost. to loathing, for the personator of the 
Wicked Earl himself. Not on account of the many atrocious, 
villainies he perpetrated. Oh dear no! Not on account of any 
bad acting on his part, for I could but admit he played remarkably 
well; not on account of his ugliness, for he actually looked 
handsome on the stage. My feelings were attributable only, I 
must needs confess to myself, to one of those uncontrollable 
prejudices which sometimes seized me. That gruff voice chafed 
my whole nervous system; those heavy dark locks and eyebrows 
and moustaches were odious to me ; that tall tapering hat affronted 
me; that voluminous black cloak absolutely angered me; and 
when the Wicked Earl flung it, as he did perpetually, over one 
shoulder, I had an insane desire to punch his head. I looked at 
the play-bill, and in my mind I vowed the name of Mr. Clement 
Haggerstone to eternal execration, all the more when, during the 
ensuing night, he troubled my dreams with terrors. 

In the morning came a telegram from Dick. Estcourt to say 
that he should be at Sandibourne about noon, and take up his 
quarters in the same hotel with myself. The day was bright 
and clear, the sea dancing with spangles; all Sandibourne shone 
gorgeous in colour. So after breakfast I wandered dawdlingly 
to the pier, which was immediately opposite the hotel. The 
morning band was playing in the pavilion—nicknamed “ the 
casino ”—at the end of the pier, and it used a sort of siren 
influence over me. I was about. to enter at the great glass 
doors when my attention was arrested by a sort of picture hanging 
on one of the doorposts. It was a highly-coloured representation, 
sketched on thick cardboard, of a scene in “The Wicked Earl,’” 
with the necessary theatrical announcement below. 

Yes! There was the object of my new aversion, figuring in 
all his glory, with his odious tall hat and his accursed cloak, and 
his dark thick moustache. There was no getting rid of him, it 
seemed. 

In my exasperation I hit the board with my fist, uttering a— 
well, never mind what. As if. purposely to provoke me, the board 
flew from its peg to within an inch or so of the edge of the pier. 
Now, irritated as I might be, I felt I had no right to destroy the 
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property of others, so I ran to prevent the board being carried 
into the sea. The consequence was that I slipped, and was 
nearly carried into the sea myself. My rapid thought as I fell 
was that “The Wicked Earl” was destined to be the death of 
me somehow or’ other. On the very brink of my probable engulf- 
ment my arm was seized firmly, although with a certain degree 
of gentleness, and I was raised by a pair of strong arms from 
the ground. As I turned I saw before me a fine young fellow, 
evidently a gentleman, I thought, with fair hair, a slight blonde 
moustache, and a pair of tender-looking blue eyes. 

Before I could pour out my thanks he began to apologise, i in 
a soft voice, for his audacity in laying hands on me. I was not to 
be checked, however, in the profusion of the gratitude I expressed. 
The young stranger smiled, and, picking up the picture-board 
from the planks of the pier, hung it up carefully on the peg from 
which I had hurled it. I was mightily taken with him—for my 
prepossessions are as hasty as my prejudices—and in a short 
time we were in animated conversation. We walked up and 
down the pier, discoursing on the bright scene around us, and 
afterwards on a variety of general topics. He was so agreeable, 
and so well-informed, that I gradually forgot the time and my 
purpose of meeting the Estcourts at the station. When I at last 
looked at my watch I found that the hour was past; and I 
turned to leave the pier, when I spied Dick Estcourt advancing 
from the other end with a very pretty little woman on his arm. 
As I shook hands on quitting my new friend I saw that his eyes 
were fixed in the same direction as my own, and that he started 
and coloured up to his forehead with a troubled look. He then 
turned away abruptly. What did his strange conduct mean ? 

My friend’s wife was certainly a charming little woman—a 
delicate blonde, with the sweetest eyes, and a faultless figure. 
There was no reason to wonder at Dick Estcourt’s choice, although, 
as he had informed me in his letters, his bride had no fortune. She 
greeted me with grace, but without the slightest affectation. A 
strange feature in her manner was her complete self-possession, 
tempered now and then by a sort of nervous shyness, amounting 
almost to embarrassment. As we strolled on towards the end of 
the pier, she chatted pleasantly, chirping like a sweet little bird. 
Then she stopped suddenly, seemed wholly to forget the thread 
of her discourse, and stammered awkwardly. My young friend 
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was passing us at the moment; but it could not have been any 
rude stare on his part which could have caused her sudden 
confusion, for the young man was walking with his head turned, 
almost markedly, away from our party; and when I looked at 
Mrs. Estcourt, I found that her eyes were so. steadily fixed on 
the ground that she could not have noticed him. 

After lounging about and gazing on all the best scenic points 
of Sandibourne, we dined early in Dick Estcourt’s private room. 
His wife, with a resumption of her shy manner, had expressed 
her repugnance to appearing at the table-d’héte of the hotel. 
After dinner amusements were discussed. I proposed the theatre, 
and was proceeding to give a humorous account of “The Wicked 
Earl,” when I was checked by a positive negative from the lady. 
Dick looked at her and smiled; but she shook her head. 

“The performance will begin in an hour,” I said, “and the 
theatre is close by.” 

She again shook her head. . 

** You object to theatrical entertainments?” I asked. 

** Oh no.” 

** You don’t like the theatre? ” 

“Pretty well.” 

“ And yet-——” 

“ T don’t wish to go.” 

There was a determination about this answer which stopped 
any further questioning on my part; and Mrs. Estcourt rose as if 
to put a stop to the conversation. 

Dick was still smiling and looking at his wife with a pleased 
expression, when she came behind his chair, pulled back his head, 
kissed him on the forehead, and said: 

“I'd better go and see after the rest of the unpacking, if you 
don’t mind, dear. Please excuse me,” she added to me with a 
lady-like manner; ‘‘ household matters have to bo looked after,” 
and she disappeared. 

Dick and I sat and smoked. 

“T must congratulate you, old boy,” I said, “in having taken to 
yourself one of the prettiest, sweetest little women I ever met 
with. Where did you pick her up?” 

Dick did not answer at once. He eyed me strangely with 
a sort of doubtful, embarrassed look; and he cleared his voice 
more than once with a portentous “ hem!” before he spoke. 
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“*Look you, my dear fellow,” he said at last, “‘ you have always 
been to me as a second self. I have been accustomed on all 
occasions to open my heart to you, and I don’t want to make any 
concealments now. My little wife was—well, I must out with it 
—in the ballet. I fell desperately in love with her almost. at. first 
sight, and I contrived to make her acquaintance. I found her 
thoroughly good, and shy almost to timidity. On enquiry I learned 
that she was of good parentage, and originally educated as a 
lady, but left an orphan, at an early age, without resources. 
Circumstances had thrown her on the stage, where she earned 
her subsistence, and made her way as a ballet-girl. Well, I was 
desperately in love, I offered to marry her, and she accepted me, 
for she had learned to attach herself to me. We were married. 
But I had made it a binding condition that she should drop all 
connexion with the stage, and promise faithfully never to have 
any intercourse whatever with any individual who trod the boards. 
She hesitated; even, I must admit, shed tears before she complied 
with my command. But she loved me, and at last consented. I 
had her stringent promise. We have been very happy, and I 
have the utmost confidence in her truth and honour. There! 
now you know the whole history of my marriage, and now you 
understand why I smiled when she persisted so valiantly in 
refusing to go to the theatre.” 

I wished my friend joy, heartily; but I could not avoid 
harbouring an inward feeling that the position was a somewhat 
risky one. “ What’s bred in the bone,” was an old saying which 
would float over my brain in spite of myself. 

After a time Dick rose, saying that he could not leave his 
dear little Fanny to have all the labour of unpacking without 
his aid, and went to join her in their own room. 

TI strolled on to the balcony to finish my cigar. The shades 
of evening had begun to fall; but on looking below, at a little 
distance on my right, I saw—surely I could not be mistaken— 
Mrs. Estcourt—who should have been in her own room unpacking 
—standing at the corner of a street close by the hotel, and 
not alone! I could not accurately discern her companion, who 
disappeared up the street at the moment. It was a male form. 
She lingered, waved her hand, kissed it even, to the departing 
shadow, then ran quickly to the hotel. 

I was still standing bewildered at what I had witnessed, when 
Dick returned. 
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“The little lady is not in her room,” he said, laughing. 
“‘ Where can she be?” 

Mrs. Estcourt came in immediately after these words, looking 
flushed and hurried. 

“Why, where have you been, pet?” he said, taking her in his 
arms, and caressing her. 

From flushed she became pale, as she answered: “The 
evening was so fine, dear, that I thought there could be no harm 
in a little stroll on the pier.” 

Now, she had not come from the pier ! 

I must here protest that I am far from holding the bad opinion 
so often expressed in the world, in loose ignorance, and especially 
among the conceited young idiots of the “crutch and toothpick” 


school, respecting the ladies of the ballet in general. ‘I have ’ 


known many good and virtuous girls among the ranks of the 
ballet, working valiantly, in the midst of many privations, to 
support an aged mother, or some destitute younger brothers and 
sisters, and pursuing their way unscathed by the temptations 
which assail them. My natural tendency is to put faith in the 
poor girls, whatever the examples to the contrary. But I must 
admit that, as regarded Mrs. Estcourt, my better opinion began to 
be violently shaken. There was mystery in her conduct, and the 
mystery was of the most compromising character. Who was the 
man whom. she had met in secret?’ Somehow my mind reverted 
to my young friend on the pier, as I recalled the little incident 
on the morning of the arrival of the Estcourts: But I soon 
discovered that there was no basis whatever for any such surmise. 
On the first occasion I accosted my unknown young friend, and, 
after a little pleasant chat, led the conversation to Mrs. Estcourt. 
He stared at me in blank astonishment, and there was not the 
slightest trace of embarrassment in his manner as he asked me 
to whom I alluded. I described the lady, but he did not recognise 
the description. ‘There are lots of pretty women at Sandibourne,” 
he said, laughing. ‘I cannot pretend to find a needle, however 
sparkling, in such an attractive bottle of hay.” No; it was very 
evident that my vague suspicion was as absurd as it was erroneous. 

I was determined, however, to keep my eyes open on the 
doings of my friend’s wife. During the day she was lively, 
bright, and always charming. She seemed to have but one object 
to live for—her beloved husband. There was an atmosphere of 
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purity over her whole being. Could the interview I witnessed 
have been a mere dream? But towards evening, and generally 
about the same hour, she became listless, nervous, fidgety; and I 
could not but remark that she seemed to be perpetually devising 
little schemes to leave us and be alone. On one occasion she 
had succeeded; but I happened to be “‘off'guard” at the time; 
and I cannot tell how far she profited by her temporary 
emancipation from her husband’s company. 

On the Saturday evening—I remember the date well, as I had 
seen a play-bill setting forth “ Last Night of ‘The Wicked EKarl,’” 
and had laughed heartily at the disappearance of my odious 
bugbear from the pleasant precincts of Sandibourne—on the 
Saturday evening, Mrs. Estcourt was constantly worrying her 
husband—who was toying with her, as young husbands will do 
in early days of matrimony—to write a letter on some important 
business, which he had too long neglected. He ended by 
pretending to slap her face, as a “ tiresome little tyrant,” kissed 
her, and sat down to his work. Before a moment had elapsed 
the young wife had left the room; and, after a little hesitation, I 
determined to follow her. As I left the hotel door I espied my 
lady turning down the street, at the corner of which I had seen 
her taking leave of the man. It was the street leading to the 
theatre. I followed. Just before reaching the theatre she turned 
down a side lane, which led to the stage-door. There she stood 
in the darkest nook she could find, and waited. I don’t know 
whether her heart beat; I know that mine did. After a little 
time a man appeared at the stage-door, and looked cautiously 
around. As he advanced a little I could see him distinctly by 
the light of the gas-lamp. Good Heavens! It was the Wicked 
Earl! I knew him at once by his abominable hat, and his 
detested cloak. I had not hated him without cause then. I 
should have liked to have strangled him on the spot! In a 
moment Mrs. Estcourt was in his arms. 

“My dear one,” I heard her say, ‘‘I could not, would not, 
miss the chance of a last eA It may be long, very long, 
before we can ever meet again.” 

“Fanny darling,” murmured the hateful miscreant, ca must 
part, I grieve to say; but you will think of me a little, I trust, 
and love me very much.” 

You know that I cannot forget you, and shall always love 
you, spite of my husband, spite of all,” responded the woman. 
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With this the Wicked Earl folded his arms around her and 
kissed her fervently. . 

I could bear it no longer. I stepped forward, and mastering 
myself as well as I could, I said: “ Mrs. Estcourt, I think you had 
better let me conduct you home at once.” 

She screamed violently, and clung more closely to the odious 
man. 
“Oh, sir, do not think—do not suppose,” she cried. “I know 
I have done wrong; but I could not help it!” 

I stood astounded at what I thought her effrontery. 

My feelings certainly prompted me to fly at the throat of 
the Wicked Earl; and I don’t know what might have happened, 
when with quiet self-possession he said: “ Mrs. Estcourt’s presence 
here is easily explained. She had promised her husband faithfully 
to hold no intercourse with anyone who trod the boards. She 
has broken that promise, I admit; but nature was too strong for 
her. She could not close her heart to her own brother, when she 
found him so near her! ” 

‘Her brother!” I exclaimed. That odious Wicked Harl her 
brother ! 

“Her brother, Charley Hammond,” he replied, as, with a 
smile, he removed his hat and the black locks of his wig, and 
disclosed (save the thick dark moustache and darkened eyebrows) 
the person of my fair young friend of the pier. 

The detested Wicked Earl and the pleasant companion of 
my strolls were one! What transformations will not stage illusion 
effect ? 

“T cannot stay now,” said the Wicked Earl, smiling, as he 
replaced his wig and hat. “The next act must be ready to 
ring up; but I must see you again, and I go to-morrow.” 

“ Come to me at the hotel, after the theatre,” I said, grasping 
his hand, “and meet me in the coffee-room. But not as the 
Wicked Earl, please; but as Charley Hammond, whose name I 
now learn.” 

“You will probably see the Wicked Earl no more,” he 
laughed, as he disappeared through the stage-door. 

I conducted Mrs. Estcourt home, sobbing hysterically all the 
way, her nervous system thoroughly unstrung. 

“Go to your room, my dear child,” I said, “and wash away 
those tears.” 
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“But Dick will never forgive me my breach of faith,” she 
sobbed. 

“ Dick will forgive you,” I whispered in her ear as we entered 
the hotel. ‘I mean to set matters right on all sides.” 

At my conference with Charley Hammond it was agreed that 
I had better tell the whole truth to his sister’s husband. So I 
left him in the coffee-room, and went upstairs. 

Dick was just finishing his correspondence; and his wife sat 
shading her eyes from the lamp, and pretending to read. 

“Look here, Dick,” I said boldly; “you made your wife 
promise to hold no intercourse with anyone on the stage.” 

“T did; and very wisely, I think.” 

“And very unwisely, I think. You have tried to sever her 
for ever from her own brother.” 

“Her brother! I never knew she had one.” 

‘I was afraid to tell him,” sobbed his little wife. 

“She has a brother on the stage—a fine young fellow—as 
perfect a gentleman as any man might be proud to give his hand 
to. Is he to be tabooed ?” 

“Well, no; but——” stammered Dick, fairly bewildered. 

“'That’s enough,” I laughed. “Enter Charley Hammond.” 

I fetched my man. Dick held out his hand. Tasizav. Curratn. 

I need scarcely add that the Wicked Earl and I became the 
staunchest friends. 








WILLIAM TERRISS. 


By an Op Piay-Gorr. 






(Mi R. WILLIAM TERRISS (a nom de théAtre) was born 
y in December, 1849, in London. He is the. youngest 


“* nephew to the eminent historian, the late George Grote ; 
he is also closely related to the present Earl of Zetland. 
This young actor’s life has been of a most romantic 


description. Educated at Windermere College, he was, at the age 
of fourteen, left fatherless, and commenced his adventurous life. 
Having served for two years as midshipman in the Royal Navy, 
during which time he visited China, Japan, Borneo, New Zealand, 
and San Francisco, he relinquished that position, and went to 
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Chittagong, Bengal, to take an appointment on a large tea- 
plantation; but he only remained there a few months, and was 
shipwrecked at the mouth of the river Hooghly, on his way to 
Calcutta. After living for ten days under canvas and a burning 
sun, Mr. Terriss, and the remaining few survivors of the crew, 
were picked up by a passing vessel and taken to England. Oa 
his arrival in his native country, Mr. Terriss reflected that he 
had got rid of his large patrimony, and had to earn his own 
living. His brother suggested the stage; but to become an 
actor was a thing unthought of by Mr. Terriss. He did not then 
carry out his brother’s suggestion, but took instead to the wine 
trade. This he left after a few months of dock and desk work, 
and entered himself as an apprentice at the engineering establish- 
ment of Mr. Penn at Greenwich. There his roving spirit reasserted 
itself, and only a few months elapsed when he had given up 
engineering and accepted a berth offered to him for a trip on 
board ar uncle’s yacht up the Mediterranean. On his way to join 
the vessel, the following amusing incident, as detailed in “The 
North British Times and Mirror,” of March Ist, 1866, took place : 
‘* Weston-super-Mare was yesterday under a strange influence, 
which made hundreds of the usually exceedingly wide-awake 
inhabitants, the victims of mistaken identity. Early in the 
morning the startling intelligence was circulated that a prince 
of the Royal blood had honoured the town by a visit. At a little 
before two o’clock yesterday, on the arrival of the London mail 
at the railway-station, the officials, with mingled feelings of 
astonishment and joy, observed that attached to the train 
was a saloon-carriage, approximating in its exterior and interior 
fittings to the comfortable travelling-houses which Royalty uses 
when on a railway journey. This carriage had been started 
with the train from Paddington Station, and conveyed a gentleman, 
his nephew—a lad apparently about sixteen or seventeen years 
of age—and a neat-looking valet. This was certainly an incident 
beyond the ‘common run’—a phrase in the railway officials’ 
existence—which does not occur every day. The ‘passengers 
—who were they?—alighted from the train; the distinguished 
travellers proceeded at once to the Bath Hotel. From its being, 
without doubt, a royal train carriage in which the gentlemen 
had arrived, the youngest of the party (the nephew), a 
good-looking young gentleman, wearing the uniform of the 
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Royal Navy, was presumed, nay, stated unhesitatingly, to be no 
less a personage than His Royal Highness Prince Alfred. The 
party went to bed, got up in the ordinary course, and were 
partaking of breakfast, when, to the extreme surprise of the 
valet, all sorts of enquiries were made as to the arrival of one 
of the Royal blood. The valet was astounded, and scarcely knew 
what reply to make, save to deny that the rumour was true. But 
this would not satisfy the enquirers, who were determined that 
a ‘prince’ was amongst them, and would not be convinced of 
their error. During the morning rounds of one of our principal 
medical practitioners, he had occasion to call at the hotel to 
visit a former patient. This gentleman had the good fortune to 
meet the senior of the party whose arrival had created so much 
excitement, and he was consulted as to what steps had best be 
taken to disabuse the expectant public of its mistake. From 
that hour the news—which before had only been confided to a 
favoured few—spread rapidly over the town that a member of 
the Royal Family was staying at the Bath Hotel. The authorities 
and the public were at once on the alert. A small list of 
official personages, including magistrates, police, tradesmen, and 
members of the other portions of the Great Western community, 
met, we understand, to discuss what shape a demonstration in 
honour of the Imperial visitors should assume. The doctor 
recommended that nothing at all should be done, as the occasion 
did not demand it, and requested that all enquirers should be 
told that they were entirely misinformed. It was subsequently 
arranged that, in order to escape further annoyance, the gentlemen 
should order a carriage to take them to the railway, prior to 
leaving it by the 3.30 p.m. train. This carriage was ordered, and 
it was hoped that nothing further would be done in the matter; 
but, oh dear no! a Royal visitor does not visit Weston-super-Mare 
every day, and it. was too good an opportunity for future dis- 
tinguishment to be lost. The church bells were set ringing, on 
what was everywhere talked of as the ‘auspicious occasion,’ and 
@ spirited fly-proprietor furnished a wonderful ‘ turn-out ’—four 
spanking grey tits, and a resplendent carriage, with two well-dressed 
postillions, This elaborate vehicle conveyed the distinguished 
persons to the railway-station, the doctor being one of the party. 
In front of and around the approaches to the station was 
congregated an immense crowd, the component and not over- 
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select parts of which immediately surrounded the visitors, and 
pressed forward to see ‘the Prince,’ treading on their neighbours’ 
toes, elbowing them mercilessly, and taking particular care of 
themselves. The valet then took the necessary tickets, and the 
party proceeded on their journey, the public outside grumbling 
in no measured terms at no Royal personage being among the 
group. An incident in connection with the affair may prove 
rather amusing. Our correspondent was informed that a chemist 
of ultra-patriotic feelings forwarded to the Bath Hotel a bottle 
of scent for the ‘Prince,’ as a small but sincere mark of esteem; 
accompanying the same with an epistle couched in the most 
glowing terms, and complimenting His Royal Highness on his 
illustrious descent from a long and royal line of ancestors. When 
the party left the Bath Hotel for the railway-station, hundreds 
of people congregated, and, in the most demonstrative manner, 
cheered and bowed them out, and when driving down the High 
Street, a tradesman handed into the carriage a large bottle of 
scent and a bouquet of flowers, crying, with immense fervour, 
‘Long live the Prince Alfred.’ ” 

After a few months’ cruise Mr. Terriss returned home, and he 
then began to seriously think of following some profession. His 
brother again suggested the stage, and so Mr. Terriss determined 
to try his fortune as an actor. In the autumn of 1868, he obtained 
an engagement from Mr. James Rodgers, of Birmingham, receiving 
in exchange for his services the munificent sum of eighteen shillings 
per week. He accordingly made his first appearance on the stage 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, on September 14th, 
1868, playing Chouser in “The Flying Scud.” Here is an 
extract from his diary on the occasion: ‘September 15th.— 
Appeared last night in my new capacity of actor—felt intensely 
nervous, though I did not show it a bit. I had a speech to say, but 
forgot it.” When asked by his fellow-actor to continue his part, 
he replied : “I can’t; it’s all gone.” During his first engagement 
Mr. Terriss was therefore known amongst the company as 
‘All Gone.” Coming to London he presented himself to 
Mr. Bancroft, although entirely a stranger to him, and was 
courteously received by that gentleman. He appeared at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, for 8ome months, but he left England again in 
July, 1870, resolved this time to cultivate sheep-farming in the 
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Falkland Islands. Arriving at Monte-Video he found that town 
in a state of siege, and consequently could not land there: 
So he shipped on board the schooner “ Foam,” and set sail for 
Stanley, Falkland Islands; from the River Plate a distance of a 
thousand miles, and a journey usually occupying from ten to twelve 
days. However, the vessel met with such severe weather that the 
voyage lasted twenty-four days, and on reaching port the crew had 
been on allowance of two biscuits and half a pint of water daily, for 
some time. After spending six months on the island Mr. Terriss 
took a passage for home on board a Swedish whale-ship which had 
put into Stanley for repairs. But when off Gibraltar the vessel was 
overtaken with a severe gale of wind and made so much water that 
all hands were obliged to take to the boats, and ere nightfall the 
ship foundered After drifting about in the Bay of Biscay for two 
days and nights the unfortunate occupiers of the open boat were 
picked up more dead than alive by the “City of Cashmere,” and 
brought in that vessel to Falmouth. Coming to London, Mr. 
Terriss was engaged by Mr. F. B. Chatterton, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where, in September, 1871, he played Robin Hood in the 
late Andrew Halliday’s drama of “ Rebecca.” But he did not 
remain there long, for in April following we find him in Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he had gone to join Mr. Percy Tattersal, a 
nephew of Mr. E. Tattersal, of Knightsbridge, in horse-breeding, 
but not finding that occupation to his taste, he once more 
returned to England, arriving this time as a steerage passenger 
on board a North German Lloyd steamer, in consequence of having 
lost his money and luggage at New York. 

But from this time Mr. Terriss seems to have steadily devoted 
himself to the profession of which he is now such a bright ornament. 
In a succession of revivals at the Drury Lane, Princess’s, and 
Adelphi theatres, he acted Malcolm Graeme in “The Lady of 
the Lake,” Sir Kenneth in “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” and Nicholas 
Nickleby. Going to the Strand Theatre he played Doricourt in 
“The Belle’s Stratagem” during the two hundred and fifty nights’ 
run of that piece. At Drury Lane, on January Ist, 1875, he 
acted Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Wallis. He there appeared 
as Ned Clayton in “The Lancashire Lass,” and in other characters. 
On September 4th, 1875, in the production at Drury Lane of “‘ The 
Shraughraun,” Mr. Terriss acted Captain Molyneux. This drama 
had a long run, and was removed to the Adelphi Theatre after the 
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Drury Lane season. It should also be noted that Mr. Terriss was 
engaged at Drury Lane to act Julian Peveril in Mr. W. G. Wills’s 
drama of “England,” a part for which he had been specially 
selected by the author. On March 30th, 1878, he made a great hit 
by his acting as Squire Thornhill in the production at the Court 
Theatre of Mr. Wills’s play of “ Olivia.” On Monday, September 
16th, 1878, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the first performance of 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy-drama, “Conscience Money,” he acted 
Sydney Sefton, and on the 3rd of the following month, at the same 
theatre, he sustained the part of Captain Absolute in a revival of 
“ The Rivals.”” On December 2nd following, also at the Haymarket 
Theatre, he acted Fawley Denham in the first performance of “ The 
Crisis.” On April 14th, 1879, he appeared as Walter North in Mr. 
W. G. Wills’s play, “ Ellen; or, Love’s Cunning,” and on June 
12th of the same year he acted Hugh Merryman in the same 
author’s piece called “Brag.” At the Haymarket Theatre Mr. 
Terriss also acted during Miss Neilson’s last engagement in London, 
playing with her the parts of Orlando, Lucio, and Romeo. Towards 
the end of 1879 we find him at the St. James’s Theatre, playing the 
Comte de la Roque in “ Monsieur le Duc,” and Jack Gambier in 
“The Queen’s Shilling,” and giving his striking rendering of 
Captain Hawkesley in the revival of “Still Waters Run Deep.’ 
Then Mr. Henry Irving secured the services of the young actor for 
the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Terriss opened there on Saturday, 
September 18th, 1880, as Chateau Renaud in “The Corsican 
Brothers.” His next part here was Sinnatus in “The Cup,” on 
January 3rd, 1881; this was followed on April 16th by Flutter in 
“The Belle’s Stratagem.” On May 2nd he acted Cassio to the 
Othello of Mr. Edwin Booth, the Iago of Mr. Irving, and the 
Desdemona of Miss Ellen Terry, and on December 26th he played 
Jack Wyatt in “The Two Roses.” During the run of the latter 
play he also acted in “The Captain of the Watch.” In the pro- 
duction of “ Romeo and Juliet” on March 8th last, he appeared as 
Mercutio, and on October 11th he acted, with conspicuous success, 
Don Pedro in the brilliant revival of “‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

In the autumn of next year Mr. Terriss will accompany 
Mr. Henry Irving and the Lyceum company to America, where 
a warm welcome awaits so sound, accomplished, and manly a 
young actor. In London he is extremely popular, and has a 
following. 
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THE OPERATIC SEASON IN HAMBURG, 


a late autumn holiday. Next to Paris, Hamburg 
possesses the best restaurants in Europe; and there 
is certainly no opera company now performing within the territorial 
limits of,‘the Fatherland—or any other land, for that matter— 
comparable to that of Bernardo Pollini, either with respect to all- 
round efficiency or to special excellencies. Under the title of 
“Grand German Opera,” it constituted the leading feature of 
London’s last musical season, fairly took the town by storm, and 
inaugurated a new epoch in metropolitan lyrico-dramatic achieve- 
ments. The splendid series of artistic successes that came off last 
May and June within the walls of Old Drury will not readily be 
forgotten by any one who had the good fortune to witness those 
triumphs of executive ability and intelligent management. It was 
the entire singing-staff of the Hamburg Stadt-Theatre, transferred 
en bloc to London boards, and supported by the finest ‘‘ scratch” 
orchestra ever yet subjected to the sway of a conductor’s baton, 
that drew such crowds to the Lane night after night, and stirred 
abnormally critical audiences to unwonted demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. 
* * * * - 

Sitting—as I am whilst writing these lines—in the “first- 
floor front” of what house-agents are wont to describe as a 
‘* Bijou-Residence,” overlooking the stage-door of the Hamburg 
Stadt-Theatre, and having for some days past enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of seeing and hearing what Pollini’s company is equal 
to in the way of operatic performances, I feel prompted to 
communicate my experiences of that institution in its northern home 
to the readers of Tue Tuxarrz. Before, however, attempting to 
put this laudable impulse into execution, let me premise that the 
twin cities of Hamburg and Altona own two considerable theatres, 
both of which are leased from their respective municipalities by 
Bernardo Pollini; whose dramatic company performs in the one 
whilst his operatic company does duty in the other, each alternating 
between the two houses so as to accommodate public requirements. 
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The Hamburg Stadt-Theatre is larger than Drury Lane, although 
it contains fewer seats. It presents no exterior architectural 
features of any particular interest, but its interior arrangements 
reveal a care for the comfort and convenience of the audience, that 
is rather the exception than the rule in German places of entertain- 
ment. Of the two thousand one hundred and twenty-six tickets 
issued when that delectable condition of affairs called “turning 
away money” in British theatrical parlance (the Teutonic equi- 
valent for which is “total ausverkauft”) is attained, there is not 
one which does not ensure to its purchaser abundant sitting-room 
and a good view as well as hearing of the performance. The price 
of the most expensive places—stalls, dress-circle, and the first two 
tiers of stage-boxes—is six shillings; that of the cheapest, or upper- 
gallery, ninepence. Yes, incredible as it may appear to London 
opera habitués, a Wagnerian who is poor, though honest, may hear 
and see the “ Meistersaenger von Niirnberg,” sung and “set” as 
it was last summer at Drury Lane, for that modest sum with which 
—I know not why—Englishmen are accustomed to associate the 
adjective “ nimble.” 
* * * * ~ 

As the population of Hamburg and Altona amounts to con- 
siderably over half-a-million—as the Germans, no matter of what 
variety, are inveterate theatre-goers, and as this opera company’s 
répertoire is no less comprehensive than its performances are 
unexceptionable, no one need be surprised to learn that the Stadt- 
Theatre fills every night; at least, such has been the case ever 
since my arrival in Hamburg, some ten days ago. Here is the 
répertoire for that period—a somewhat remarkable one, as it seems 
to me, for a German provincial theatre, depending “entirely for 
its attractiveness upon its own permanent staff of artists, performing 
nightly throughout ten of the annual twelve months; say, three 
hundred nights in all, although that figure is in reality under the 
mark. “La Vestale” (Spontini), “Die Meistersaenger von 
Niirnberg,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhiuser” (Wagner), “‘ Koenigin 
von Saba” (Goldmark), “ Africaine” (Meyerbeer), ‘Der Ratten- 
faenger von Hameln” (Nessler), “Carmen” (Bizet), “Aida” 
(Verdi), and “ Armin” (Hoffmann). Six of these ten works belong 
to the category of “Grand Opera.” To the manner of their 
performance I find myself really unable to take any exception 
whatsoever. The orchestra, under the direction of Kapellmeister 
Sucher—a conductor only one degree less celebrated throughout 
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Germany than his friend and schoolfellow, Hans Richter—consists 
of eighty excellent instrumentalists, and need not fear comparison 
with the operatic ‘“‘Kapellen” of Berlin, Dresden, and Munich. All 
the prime-donne are more than good; I will even venture to rank 
them as great artists, each in her line. With three of them— 
the inimitable Rosine Sucher, Madame Peschka-Leutner, whose 
execution is only excelled by that of Adelina Patti, and Fraulein 
Wiedermann, the German Carmen par excellence—the London 
public became acquainted a few months ago. The remaining two, 
Frau Brandt-Goertz and Fraulein Nicolai, have not yet, as far as 
I know, sung in the metropolis. It may be hoped that they will 
make their début there next season. The former—a dramatic 
singer—is gifted with a voice of extraordinary compass, power, and 
sweetness, and with that even rarer endowment, a musical soul. 
Her intonation is faultless, and so is her method of producing her 
voice. Fraulein Nicolai is also a fine singer and actress, always 
in the middle of the note and thoroughly versed in the art of 
vocalisation. Without being conspicuously handsome, her phy- 
siognomy is interesting and sympathetic. Her strong points are 
a brilliant complexion, abundant fair hair, bright blue eyes, and a 
symmetrical figure. 
- * " * ** 

Hermann Winkelmann has completely recoved from the nervous 
indisposition which resulted from his great exertions and over- 
excitement in London and Bayreuth throughout the past summer. 
His noble voice no longer exhibits those symptoms of fatigue that 
characterised it towards the close of his engagement at Drury Lane, 
and he appears extremely anxious to repeat his visit to the 
metropolis in the course of the 1883 season. So, indeed, are all the 
members of Pollini’s company who took part in last year’s experi- 
ment, and I have been deeply gratified to find that, without a single 
exception, they were more than satisfied with their reception at the 
hands of the British public and press. Accustomed to the frigidity 
and undemonstrativeness of Hamburg audiences, which observe a 
passive attitude towards artists, not because this public is hyper- 
critical, but rather by reason of its native dulness, the Pollini 
Company was most agreeably surprised by the genial enthusiasm 
‘with which its performances were greeted in London. It seems that 
the warmth of our appreciation has to some extent communicated 
itself to the denizens of this chilly region. One of the Hamburg 
Opera House’s most steadfast habitués told me last night that, both 
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in quantity and quality, the applause here had sensibly increased 
since the company’s London successes obtained publicity in the 
North German press. “The Hamburgers,’ he went on to say, 
“*have reasoned thus. If the musical public of the greatest city in the 
world, a public wont to bask in the rays of all the leading luminaries 
of the operatic firmament, have taken such unqualified delight in the 
performances of our opera company as we are positively assured it 
‘has, there must be a deal more merit in these achievements than we, 
of our own unassisted perceptions, have hitherto been able to dis- 
cover. Let us, therefore, somewhat heighten the temperature of 
our applause lest peradventure we fall under the world-reproach of 
insensibility to artistic merit and incapacity to appreciate the higher 
‘flights of executant excellence!” Accordingly, the unemotional 
Hamburg public has taken to calling its favourite artists before the 
curtain at the close of each act, sometimes even thrice without inter- 
mission— which was not so before,”’ as I believe Macbeth remarked 


in the course of his interview with the phantom snicker-snee. 
% * * * * 





A few days ago, I paid a long visit to that truly great singer 
and actor, Eugéne Gura, whose Hamburg home teems with art 
objects of considerable beauty and value, for the most part owing 
their existence to one or other of his multifarious talents. Exqui- 
sitely-finished wood-carvings and enamel-paintings, drawings in 
crayon and sketches in water-colour, adorn the charming apartments 
inhabited by Germany’s first baritone and his amiable consort. 
Unlike the majority of his gifted countrymen belonging to the pro- 
fession, Gura is no linguist, a circumstance to be regretted, as it 
hampers him in his operatic career outside the frontiers of the 
Fatherland ; but he is well-nigh everything else that is artistic—a 
pianist and sculptor, poet and painter, vocalist and actor, and all 
these in an eminent degree. London has not yet heard Gura in 
some of his best parts. His répertoire is a very large one, and 
includes several “ title-réles” of operas not yet known in England, 
as, for instance, Hans Heiling, the Vampire, and The Ratcatcher 
of Hameln. Goldmark’s ‘‘Koenigin von Saba,” one of the most 
effective of modern operas, from a spectacular as well as musical 
point of view, should be brought out in London. Carl 
Rosa, as I happen to know, would have given it long ago 
but for an insuperable obstacle: the unlucky accident that its 
“hook” harks back to ‘some portion of the Old Testament—a 
disability, as far as the British stage is concerned, that applies to 
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Rossini’s and Rubinstein’s masterpieces, “ Mosé in Egitto” and 
“ Die Maccabier.” The latter, I fancy, is not even taken from the 
Old Testament, but from Apocrypha, the divine inspiration of which 
is, to say the least of it, disputable. I have never been able, as 
yet, to understand why, in every Christian country but our own, the 
fact that an operatic plot has been culled from a chapter of Biblical 
history—let us say, Leviticus or Deuteronomy—should by no means 
invalidate its moral fitness for performance on the stage, whilst it 
has that effect in England. Why should we be the only European 
people prohibited by our rulers from participation in such pleasure 
as may be derivable from seeing and hearing Méhul’s “Joseph” or 
Massenet’s “ Hérodiade”? Is it because we are better, or worse, 
Christians than the Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, e tutti altri, 
that we may not see and hear a Scriptural opera without prejudice 
to our eternal salvation ? 
* i * * * 

Krauss, Ehrke, and Landau, all three of whom made their 
mark at Drury Lane last year, still belong to Pollini’s company, 
and will in all probability be heard again in London—that is, 
should the wretched muddle into which one man’s extrava- 
gance and incapacity plunged the most artistically triumphant 
enterprise of the last twenty years, be cleared up, as I have 
good hope it will be. Pollini, as London musicians well know, 
has done everything in his power—far more than he was morally 
bound to do—to remedy the errors of a person with whose name 
his own and that of Hans Richter were most unfortunately and 
unnecessarily associated. He cannot be expected to assume respon- 
sibilities altogether foreign to the engagements he pledged himself 
to fulfil, and has fulfilled to the letter. I shall not be surprised 
if a Rosa-Pollini coalition come to the front some day with an 
even stronger company, and more varied répertoire, than those 
of May and June, 1882. Both the famous impresarii, who 
are old cronies and can trust one another implicitly, are 
sincerely. desirous to follow up the artistic victories won by 
German Opera in London last season. Neither of them is 
' “fanatico per la musica dell’ avvenire,” or insensible to 
the attractions (I mean, for the British public) of the Italian 
lyric school, and I will venture to prophesy that if Carl Rosa 
and Bernardo Pollini think fit to produce the “Trovatore” or 
‘Ballo in Maschera” upon the London stage in German, they 
will give us a better all-round rendering of those and other 
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Italian operas than we have heard at Covent Garden for many a 
year. They happen both to be here at the present time, and I 
wish I could positively announce the conclusion of an operatic 
partnership between them; how gladly would I function as witness 
to their signatures, affixed to so promising a document! It were 
indeed a pity should the good seed sown last year fail to strike 
root, flourish, and bring forth wholesome fruit. 
* * oe * a 

Not only can Hamburg boast of the best opera company in 
Germany—not to say Europe—but it is in more than one other 
respect the’ most advanced city of the Teutonic Union. As I 
have before mentioned, its restaurants can hold their own with 
those of the Parisian Boulevards, always excepting one or two, 
veritable and inexhaustible mines of. culinary talent. You can 
drink better claret at Pforte’s for three marks a bottle than at 
the Café Anglais for six francs. A penny-farthing will take you 
miles in great comfort, either by steamer or tram. Many of the 
cars, by the way, are drawn by squab locomotives, that look like 
stove-pipes afflicted with the dropsy, but go a good pace, and 
noiselessly to boot. The streets of Hamburg are admirably paved, 
and kept scrupulously clean by legions of sweepers. Some of the 
newer houses, and of those actually in course of construction, may 
be counted amongst the most gigantic and magnificent specimens 
of domestic architecture in all Europe. Both banks of the Alster 
bristle with splendid villas, each standing in its own grounds and 
surrounded by luxuriant foliage. The commercial magnates of 
the Hansa live in a splendour and luxury unknown to Berlin 
bankers or Breslau patricians. Hamburg is rich, very rich— 
great individual wealth is probably commoner here than even in 
Frankfort—but I take the special characteristic of this city to 
be an uncommonly high standard of general well-being. If there 
be any downright poor people in Hamburg-Altona I have not yet 
set eyes upon them, although I have been about a good deal, by 
day and by night, during my fortnight’s sojourn here. The fine 
old Free-Town prospers exceedingly, but is in a chronic state of fear 
and trembling lest its sworn foe, the German Chancellor, should 
succeed in ruining it as he has so often threatened to do. At 
present it is the best thing Germany has to show the foreigner, 
in the way of modern and highly-developed civilisation ; and long 
may it remain so! Wa. Bearry-Krneston, 
HAMBURG, November. 
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‘ JANOT AND JOORISSE. 


By Cuartes Hervey. 





NYONE who is tolerably conver- 
sant with the past history of the 
French stage, especially towards 
the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, can hardly fail to have 
remarked the extraordinary suc- 
cess which has . occasionally 
attended the production of cer- 
tain dramatic types, in most cases. 
the creations of comparatively 
unknown writers, and invariably 
figuring on the boards of a minor 
theatre. Such, among others, 

were the “Nicodéme dans la Lune” of Beffroy de Reigny (“ Le 

Cousin Jacques’), the “‘ Cadet Roussel” and ‘ Madame Angot” of 

Joseph Aude; and, above all, “Janot, or les Battus paient 

PAmende,” and “ Jocrisse,” both emanating from the fertile brain. 

of the erratic and singularly prolific dramatist, Dorvigny. Each of. 

these in its turn achieved a triumph, not only in Paris, but through- 
out France; and herein consists the difference between them and 
the ‘‘Staberl” of Vienna, the “Pietsch” of Berlin, and the 

“Hampelmann” of Frankfort—all enjoying an immense local 

celebrity, but, from the peculiar dialects in which they are written,, 

utterly unfamiliar to the rest of Germany. 

The types invented by Dorvigny may be considered as the- 
originators of this class of productions, and the prodigious vogue: 
obtained by them has naturally directed the attention of those curious 
in such matters towards their author; although the result of their 
researches, partly owing to his uneventful life, and partly to the 
paucity of authentic details discoverable concerning him, is extremely 
meagre. The fraternity of “ hand-to-mouth ” writers, of which he 
was unquestionably a member, leave little trace of their everyday 
existence in the memory of contemporaries; nor does it appear 
that at any period of his career he was looked upon otherwise than 
as an habitually impeeunious and by no means abstemious 
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literary hack, whose pen was at the disposal of whoever chose 
to employ it, and who aspired to no higher rate of remuneration 
than the few crowns grudgingly doled out by a too often needy 
and penurious manager. 

Dorvigny—his real name is said to have been Archambault— 
was born, so far as has been ascertained, in 1734, and, according to 
popular report, was believed to be indebted for his entrance into 
the world to no less a personage than Louis the Fifteenth, a supposi- 
tion mainly founded on the fact of an extraordinary resemblance 
borne by him to the effigy of that monarch stamped on the current 
coin of the realm. In 1772 we find him playing small parts in 
the company of Nicolet, founder of the Gaité theatre ; among his 
fellow-comedians being Volange (the subsequent representative of 
Janot), Beaulieu, and Bordier, the latter of whom—an accomplished 
actor, surnamed the Molé of the Boulevard—was hung during an 
outbreak of the populace at Rouen in 1789. A year or two of 
theatrical drudgery seem to have disgusted Dorvigny with his 
position at the Gaité, for we hear of him shortly after continuing 
his dramatic apprenticeship in the provinces and at the Hague, 
supplementing his scanty emoluments by improvising any literary 
work that fell in his way. Nothing came amiss to him ; prologues, 
comic operas, vaudevilles, and occasional impromptus flowed from 
his pen as they were successively required; among his poetical 
efforts being verses in celebration of the Princess of Orange’s 
birthday, and stanzas written in honour of the gens-d’armes at 
Lunéville. Even the court circular of the time inspired him with 
subjects for his muse; the king’s inoculation, the marriage of the 
Count d’Artois, and the arrival at Versailles of the Emperor Joseph, 
were each in turn chronicled by him, with more or less profit, as 
the case might be. 

Weary at length of this precarious state of things, he returned 
to Paris, and, after two or three failures at the Comédie Italienne 
and the Ambigu, conceived the happy idea of abandoning the 
semi-official for the popular style, and produced at the little theatre 
of the Variétés Amusantes, recently re-christened by an ambitious 
lessee the “ Thédtre Francais Comique et Lyrique,” his farce, “ Les 
Battus paient l’Amende.” The success obtained by this new venture, 
almost without a parallel in the history of the drama, was instan- 
taneous; Dorvigny, who previous to the first performance had been 

contemptuously spoken of as a mere “chansonnier de carrefour,” 
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found himself suddenly famous; and Janot, the hero of the piece, 
became at once the talk and idol of the town. For some time, 
indeed, it was currently reported that Dorvigny was a myth, and 
that the author desired to maintain a strict incognito ; the farce was 
successively attributed first to one person and then to another, and 
it is even asserted that the all-powerful minister, M. de Maurepas, 
was flattered rather than indignant when taxed with being the real 
Simon Pure. 

After a careful examination of ‘‘ Les Battus paient lAmende,” 
it is difficult to comprehend the reason of its unexampled vogue; 
the humour of Janot mainly consisting in the transposition of words 
from the place they ought to occupy in a sentence to another, as in 
the following instance: “J’y mangerons des petits giteaux de 
Nanterre, comme jen avons mangé l’aute jour, tout le long de la 
riviére, avec du beurre dessus.” Again, when asked by Suzon if he 
remembers the cherries they once ate together, he replies: “ Pardine, 
je le crois ben, de c’te p’tite marchande qui était si jolie, 4 trois 
sous la livre.” These, and similar specimens of Janotism, were after- 
wards reproduced in a popular ballad, a verse or two of which will 
serve as examples of the whole. 


Un jour, la nuit j’entendis ver mon pire, 
Tl vint 4 moi, et m’ dit comm’ ci, Janot, 
Va t’en chercher du beurre pour ta mére, 
Qu’est bien malad’, dedans un petit pot. 


Mais tout le mond’ chez nous était en proie 

A la douleur de ce funeste jour ; 

Moi qu’avais faim, j’ m’en fus chercher notre oie 
Chez I patissier, qu’ j’avais fait cuire au four. 


Among the most comical hits in the piece are, first, the firm con- 
viction expressed by Janot that he cannot fail one day or another to 
gain a prize in the lottery, although he never took a ticket in his life, 
‘‘ car,” says he, ‘“‘le hasard est si grand;” and his no less original 
idea of regaling himself in a tavern without a sou in his pocket, 
“ parceque dans les cabarets on ne paie qu’en sortant, et moi je ne 
sortirai pas!” But, whatever may be the merits or demerits of this 
strange production, it is certain that it took the town by storm; 
everyone, from the highest personages of the Court to the “ dames 
de la halle,” flocking to see it. The Boulevard St. Martin, where 
the little theatre stood, was daily and nightly thronged by an eager 
multitude, anxious to secure places for the novelty which formed 
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the topic of conversation with all classes; money flowed into the 
treasury with a rapidity enough to turn any manager’s head, and it 
is to be hoped that poor Dorvigny had his share of the spoil, 
Models of Janot in porcelain and “ biscnit de Sévres,” one of which 
adorned the dressing-room of Louis the Fifteenth, commanded a 
ready sale; a cargo of the latter, valued at 28,000 livres, being 
expressly manufactured for and despatched to Russia. These 
statuettes, which may still occasionally be met with, represent Janot 
with a lantern in his hand, and wearing a head-dress marvellously 
resembling a nightcap. There exists also a charming little 
engraving of the interior of the theatre during a performance of 
the piece, the boxes and pit filled with gaily-dressed spectators, 
and on the stage the thin and lanky figure of Volange* in the 
traditional costume of Janot, conversing with Mdlle. Suzon, who is 
seated at an open window. 

For the next six months—a long ‘ime where so changeable a 
dame as Fashion is concerned—everything was named after the 
popular hero of the day ; no well-ordered table was without its soup 
& la Janot; and even coiffures 4 la Janot, although the reverse of 
becoming, were in high favour. Nor were the other theatres 
behindhand in working the productive vein; imitations, such as 
“ Janot bohémien,” “ Janot chez la Dégraisseur,” and many more, 
appeared in quick succession, the best of them being “Tout ce qui 
reluit n’est pas or.” Here Janot is represented in a prosperous 
condition, having discarded his lantern, and engaged himself as the 
confidential domestic of. a countess; he is, however, ambitious, and 
announces to his friend Dodinet his intention of becoming a lord. 
** You,” he says, “‘ shall be my steward; I shall give you no wages, 
but whatever you can pick up you may keep.” “That will suit me 
very well,” replies Dodinet ; ‘‘I sha’n’t be the worst off of the two.” 
“Perhaps not,” says Janot, “but remember that, when you have 
ruined me, I am to be your steward in my turn.” 

Notwithstanding the success of ‘“‘ Les Battus paient !Amende,” 
Dorvigny did not rest on his laurels, ‘Christophe Lerond,” his 
next production, in which he himself played the principal character, 
is a work of some pretension both as regards general treatment and 
style ; it is well written throughout, and is said to have given Collin 
d’Harleville the idea of his comedy, “ L’Optimiste.” In 1780, an 








* From an autograph-receipt in my possession, it appears that the annual 
salary of this actor at the Vari¢t¢és amounted some years later to 2,400 livres. 
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& propos from his pen, entitled “Les Etrennes de |’Amitié,” was 
accepted at the Théétre Francais, and performed before the Court 
by Préville, Fleury, and Mdlle. Contat ; this was followed by “ Les 
Noces Houzardes,” a four-act comedy produced shortly after at 
the same theatre. 

It was not until 1795 that he commenced a new series of popular 
successes with “Jocrisse changé de Condition,” thus cleverly 
remodelling his “ Janot” to suit the taste of the time. The idea 
was a happy one, and so universally relished that during the next 
ten or twelve years his new hero continued to be a standing dish 
at the Variétés, successfully reappearing as “Jocrisse congédié,” 
« Jocrisse jaloux,” “ Jocrisse au Bal de Opéra,” “<Jocrisse presque 
s3ul,” and in the great triumph of the actor Brunet, ‘“‘ Le Désespoir 
de Jocrisse.” Between the two types, however, a marked difference 
is observable; the meagre half-starved Janot has little but his 
natural imbecility in common with the sleek and comfortably-clad 
Jocrisse, the valet of an over-indulgent master, whose patience he 
is perpetually trying, and whose projects are continually marred 
by his impenetrable stupidity. Both are evidently members of the 
same family, and exhibit in their intellectual obtuseness an unmis- 
takable trace of relationship, but here the resemblance ends; while 
the one can only be regarded as the fanciful creation of a dramatist 
—for what human being ever talked like Janot?—the other, 
necessarily exaggerated for stage effect, is a type by no means 
uncommon in Paris or elsewhere, as most householders, we should 
be inclined to imagine, have at some period of their lives had 
occasion to discover. 

When Dorvigny grew tired of play-writing, he tried his hand at 
novels, and not without a certain success; “Ma Tante Geneviéve,” 
which is generally considered his masterpiece in this line, although 
somewhat disfigured by coarseness and lacking polish of style, 
is lively and full of incident, and ran through several editions. 
We learn from Brazier that, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
facility in composition, he seldom had a sou in his pocket. ‘ Poor 
Dorvigny,” he says, “‘ wrote his novels and plays on the counter of a 
tavern, or wherever he could; in his day authors did not ride in 
their carriages and enjoy incomes of thirty or forty thousand francs 
@ year, as many of them do now; a piece was paid at the rate of 
twenty crowns, neither more nor less; it ran two or three hundred 
nights and made the manager’s fortune, while the dramatist in 
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nine cases out of ten died at the hospital, and no one ever heard 
any more of him.” ‘“Barré,’ he adds, “when director of the 
Vaudeville, often lent him a helping hand, and gave him a rejected 
manuscript to arrange for the stage, taking good care never to 
ask either for the piece, or for the money he had paid for it in 
advance.” ‘I remember,” says Mdlle. Flore, in her very amusing 
memoirs, “seeing Dorvigny one day in a foyer of the Variétés, 
dressed like a rag-picker; he came to borrow a few crowns from 
Brunet for old acquaintance’ sake, and spent them before night at 
the nearest wine-shop.” 

The latter days of this singular personage are shrouded in 
mystery ; all that is known of them being that he died January 6, 
1812, at the age of seventy-eight. The entire collection of his 
dramatic works, about one-third of which were never printed, 
exceeds three hundred. With the single exception of “Le Désespoir 
de Jocrisse,” none of them keep the stage; the rest, together with 
the name of their author, having been long since forgotten. 
Cartes Hervey. 
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Loew for Heritation. 


THE MIDNIGHT CHARGE! 


(This Poem was recited by Mr. Charles Warner at the Adelphi Theatre, on the evening 
of Friday, November 17th, 1882, the night before the Grand Review of the Egyptian 
Fomge by Her Majesty in St. James Park.! 


ASS the word to the boys to-night, lying about midst 
dying and dead ! 
> Whisper it low: Make ready to fight! Stand like men 

Vi at your horse’s head ; 

Look to your stirrups and swords, my lads, and into your 
saddles your pistols thrust. 

Then setting your teeth as your hpiare did, you’ll make the enemy 
bite the dust. 

What did they call us, boys, at home ?—“ Feather-bed soldiers ! ” 
Faith! it’s true. 

“Kept to be seen in Her Majesty’s parks, and mightily smart at 
a grand review.” 

Feather-bed soldiers! Curse their chaff! Where in the world, 
I should like to know, 

When a war broke out and the country called, was an English 
soldier sorry to go? 

Brothers in arms, and brothers in heart, cavalry, infantry—there 
and then, 

No matter what careless lives they lived: they were ready to die 
like Englishmen. 

Pass the word, in the sultry night: 

Stand to your saddles! Make ready to fight! 





We are sick to death of the scorching sun, and the desert stretching 
for miles away ; 

We are all of us longing to get at the foe, and sweep the sand 
with our swords to-day, 

Our horses look with piteous eyes—they have little to eat and 
nothing to do ; 

And the land around is horribly white, and the sky above is 
terribly blue. 

But it’s over now, so the Colonel says ; he is ready to start, we are 
ready to go, 
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And the cavalry boys will be led by men—Ewart, and Russell, and 
Drury-Lowe ! 

Just once again let me stroke the mane, let me kiss the neck and 
feel the breath 


Of the good little horse who will carry me on to the end of the 
battle—to life or death. 


“Give us a grip of your fist, old man.” Let us all keep close 
when the charge begins ; 
God is watching o’er those at home. God forgive us for all our 
sins ! 
So pass the word in the dark, and then, 
When the bugle sounds, let us mount like men! 


Out we went in the dead of the night; away to the desert across 
the sand; 


Guided alone by the stars of heaven—a speechless host, a ghostly 
band. 

No cheery voice that silence broke ; forbidden to speak, we could 
hear no sound 

But the whispered words, “ Be firm, my boys,” and the horses’ 
hoofs on the sandy ground. 

“‘What were we thinking of then?” Look here! If this is the 
last true word I speak, 

I felt a lump in my throat—just here, and a tear came trickling. 
down my cheek. 

If a man dare say that I funked, he lies! But a man is a man; 
though he gives his life 

For his country’s cause as a soldier should, he has still got a 
heart for his child and wife ! ; 

But I still rode on in a kind of dream, I was thinking of home 
and the boys, and then, 

The silence broke, and a bugle blew, then a voice rang cheerily: 

“ Charge! my men.” 

So pass the word in the thick of the fight, 
For England’s honour and England’s right ! 


What is it like, a cavalry charge in the dead of the night? I 
can scarcely tell, 


For when it is over it’s like a dream! and when you are in it, 
a kind of hell! 
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I should like you to see the officers lead, forgetting their swagger 
and Bond Street air, 
Like brothers and men at the head of the troop, while bugles 
echo and troopers swear. 
With a rush we are in it, and hard at work, there’s scarcely 
a minute to think or pause 
For right and left we are fighting hard for the regiment’s honour 
and country’s cause. 
Feather-bed warriors! On my life, be they Life Guards red or 
Horse Guards blue, 
They haven’t lost much of the pluck, my boys, that their fathers 
showed us at Waterloo! 
It isn’t for us who are soldiers bred, to chatter of wars, be they 
wrong or right, 
‘We’ve to keep the oath that we gave our Queen! and when we 
are in it—we’ve got to fight ! 
So pass the word, without any noise, 
Bravo, cavalry! Well done, boys! 


Pass the word to the boys to-night, now that the battle is fairly won, 

A message has come from the Empress-Queen— just what we 
wanted, a brief “ Well done!” 

The sword and stirrups are sorely stained, and the pistol-barrels 
are empty quite, 

And the poor old charger’s piteous eyes bear evidence clear of 
the desperate fight. 

There’s many a wound, and many a gash, and the sun-burned 
face is scarr’d and red; 

There’s many a ‘trooper safe and sound, and many a tear for 
the “pal” who’s dead. 

I care sc little for rights and wrongs of a terrible war; but the 
world at large 

It knows so well when duty’s done, it will think sometimes of 
our cavalry charge ! 

Brothers in arms! and brothers in heart! we have solemnly taken 
an oath! and then 

In all the battles throughont the world, we have followed our 
fathers like Englishmen ! 

So pass this blessing, the lips between, 
Tis the soldier’s oath : God Save the Queen ! 
Ciement Scorr. 
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Our Plap-Box. 


“GIRLS AND BOYS.” 


An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by ArnTHur W. PrINero. 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Tuesday, October 3ist, 1882. 





Solomon Protherce Mr. J. L. Toone. | Billy Summerton ... Master Sotomons. 
Josiah Papworth ... Mr.JoHNBILLIncTON | Susie Tidby ... ... Miss Netty Lyons. 
WM ce cco ec Mr. G. SHELTON. onor_..._ ... ... Miss E. JOHNSTONE. 
Mark Avory ... ... Mar. E. D. Warp. Jennie Kibble... ... Miss Ery Kempster. 
Joe Barfield .. ... Mr. E. W. Garpen. Gillian West ... ... Miss Myra Howe. 


Ir is in the nature of things that a criticism written some 
weeks after the production of a play is apt to be not so much 
@ criticism upon the play as upon its critics. This danger—if it 
be a danger—is greater when the latest reviewer differs from 
those who have preceded him. To be plain, the present writer is 
not inclined to sympathise with the chastisement inflicted by the 
gentlemen of the daily and the weekly press upon those “ Girls 
and Boys” who have been charged with such gross misbehaviour 
at Mr. Toole’s popular little theatre. The treatment received by 
‘Girls and Boys” at the hands of the critics, bears some analogy 
to the cracking of the walnut by the great steam-hammer; when 
however, the walnut has been cracked, it is too late to discuss 
the question of waste of steam, or the worthiness of the object. 
As the new play has been vigorously attacked by others, so must 
it be heartily defended by me. 

In the first place the shortcomings of the comedy cannot, in 
fairness, be attributed to a falling off in the powers of thé author 
of “The Squire,” inasmuch as “Girls and Boys” was written 
nearly two years before “The Squire” was concocted, and is 
‘‘the” village love story, alluded to in the not-yet-forgotten 
newspaper war, which served the author’s purpose as a training 
for the more complete rustic play which was to follow “Girls and 
Boys” as a clear dramatic contrast between simplicity and 
worldliness: the one is represented in Solomon Protheroe, the 
cobbler-schoolmaster of Bassingdene, the other in Gillian West, 
the horse-rider of Peckstable; and as the worldliness of Gillian 
is but surface-worldliness upon a good nature, I maintain that 
she is as fine a heroine as play or play-goers need wish for. 
Now how does this assertion stand with the facts of the case? 
Gillian West has been described as a detestable young person 
who declares her preference for wrangling with one man over 
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a hot joint, to loving another upon a thin slice of bread-and-butter. 
It is true that Miss West does say something of this sort, but she 
also speaks other matter which, strangely enough, has not been 
gathered up for reproduction by her judges. Who is Gillian 
West? In the words of the Rector of St. Simon’s, “an estimable 
young lady, quite alone in the world,” who “wishes to relinquish 
her old life ””—she has been a circus-rider—“for one more secluded, 
more sedate.” What says Gillian? “I want to live in a little 
village like Bassingdene. I have had a great deal of trouble in 
my life. I have some money—a little money which I have 
saved. Will you have me?” Very modestly, therefore, does 
this “designing adventuress” urge her claims for a humble home. 
And what happens to her? Mark Avory falls in love with her 
at first sight. It has been stated that the girl sets “her cap” 
at Mark, but this is not so, It is Mark who makes the advances. 
He it is who regrets that the stranger is to have no companion, 
who offers to fetch her luggage from the adjoining town, who 
abandons, without prompting, his intended holiday, and who, 
before the girl has spoken half-a-dozen words, cries out: ‘‘ There’s 
a fine moon just now, Miss West. We’ll have some jolly walks 
if you like.” Point number one in favour of Miss Gillian. The 
mischief is of Mark’s creating, and not of hers. 

A week passes, and this heroine “who makes herself generally 
disagreeable to every mortal soul she comes across”—I quote 
a critic—has been employing part of her time in reading poetry 
to the good-natured schoolmaster; not to the bald-headed old 
schoolmaster, as the critics persist in calling Solomon Protheroe, 
but to the man of thirty-five whose only mark of age is his 
scanty hair. Gillian has also found time to conceive a liking 
for young Avory and to call him “ Mark.” Her words are: “Do 
I like Mr. Avory? Yes.” She “likes” Mr. Avory, nothing more, 
It is the blundering diplomacy of kind-hearted Solomon which 
first strikes fire from the girl. ‘“Mark’s an extra,” cries Gillian’s 
landlord. ‘Put him down in the bill, then; I’m going in for 
luxuries,” is the return. Very vulgar—enough to set every 
nerve of the author of “ Dramatists of To-day” upon edge, but 
middle-class people do occasionally use vulgar phrases, though you 
may not be aware of it, Mr. Archer. 

And now comes the mischief. It is plain to Solomon that 
Mark’s marriage to Gillian will mean Mark’s ruin—his guardian 
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leaves no room for doubt on that point ; and Solomon, whom 
Mark’s dead father befriended years ago, will do his best to keep 
the lad’s worldly prospects intact. Sol would endure the trebling 
of his rent, poor as he is; he would even accept with resignation 
@ notice to quit and its consequent troubles; but at Papworth’s 
threat, “T’ll turn that young pauper out of my house this very 
night,” the poor simple soul wavers and consents to the grim old 
man’s suggestion that he should propose marriage to Gillian 
West. ‘I know she won’t have me,” thinks Sol, but he reckons 
without his lodger. The girl enters, cast down by a quarrel with 
Mark. “I do feel miserable, I want to have a good cry. Why 
did you speak of me to Mark as you did?” she sobs. Solomon 
warns her against the consequences of Mark’s love-making. ‘I 
don’t want to get this fellow into a scrape,” she protests, “but I’d 
rather be in the gutter with him than find myself there alone.” 
Papworth sees the girl’s yearning as plainly as she herself has 
expressed it earlier in the play. ‘‘ Not a soul in the world to care 
for me, not a soul for me to care for.” Papworth points to Solomon, 
and Solomon to his dismay finds himself an engaged man. “ Then 
you don’t love Mark after all?” gasps Solomon. ‘‘ Perhaps I do,” 
returns the girl with a trembling of the lip, “and,” pulling 
herself firmly together, “perhaps I don’t. But I’ve seen too much 
of hard times in my life to consider that, and it’s better to wrangle 
with a man over a hot joint than to love him on a thin slice of 
bread-and-butter.” This is poor Gillian’s avowed philosophy— 
a philosophy in which no one believed less than herself, but it 
serves as a salve to heal the wound. The keynote to her conduct 
comes presently when Mark demands an explanation. “There’s 
nothing to explain, Mark,” she falters, “‘save that you. and I 
haven’t a penny to bless ourselves with. You are dependent upon 
that old gentleman there, and I won’t be the one to make a 
beggar of you.” 

There then is the girl’s best defence out of her own mouth. 
She has been called “utterly unnatural, absolutely unlovable, 
positively repulsive, in her cold-blooded icy insolence.” But 
‘I won’t be the one to make a beggar of you!” is Gillian’s cry 
to save her lover, and though she may be the first of her kind on 
the stage, she is not the first of it by many hundreds to sacrifice 
herself for the welfare of another with the consolation of a little 
sham philosophy. 
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Miss West’s acts for the rest of the play will more than take 
care of themselves. Her dread of her approaching marriage 
with Solomon; her reconciliation with Mark when he is sick and 
poor, and when her love for him can no longer be his stumbling- 
block; her offer of atonement to Solomon—to slave for him, to 
scrub the cottage bricks; all this, as developed, is womanly and 
natural. 

I have given my defence of Gillian West in chapter and verse. 
A more eloquent defence may be found in the impersonation of 
the actress. Miss Myra Holme—whose acting was one of the 
features if not a few of the limbs of “The Colonel”—is Gillian 
West without a trace of Mrs. Forrester’s graceful “ ssthetic 
flopping.” Miss Holme grips the character with tact and power. 

Of Mr. Toole’s Solomon Protheroe too much could scarcely be 
written. It stands in ripeness and richness with this comedian’s 
Paul Pry and Caleb Plummer. Whatever the fortunes of the 
piece, Mr. Toole’s performance will be remembered as a complete 
example of genuine comedy; no horse-play, no knocking over of 
chairs and tables, but a perfect development of the best, the most 
artistic form of humour—that which arises from a seriously-told 
story. It has been written that “the cleverest things spoken by 
Mr. Toole are addressed to a class of children so young that not 
one of the number could possibly understand a word of what is 
said.” This, however, is not so. .Solomon’s “ geographical lecture 
on the heart, the undiscovered continent, the north pole, so to 
speak, of humanity,” is spoken over the heads of the tiny children 
as a warning to Mark, and admirably does this prince of comedians 
speak it. Every phase of the character is painted in strong vivid 
colours. Solomon’s intense devotion to Mark, and his meek 
acceptance of the unlooked-for results of that devotion, are points 
to the illustration of which by the actor the play owes much of 
its undoubted success. 

The other characters are, in the best sense of the word, evenly 
performed. Miss Ely Kempster, a young actress new to London, 
brings a spontaneity and a freshness of manner and utterance 
to her performance of Jenny Kibble which are of the greatest 
service. The method of an “older hand” would destroy the 
meaning of the sketch. Miss Eliza Johnstone is of equal value 
in a part which requires the firmer, bolder touch of experience. 
Mr. E. D. Ward’s Mark Avory is an advance upon anything this 
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clever young actor has yet given us, while Mr. Billington, 
Mr. Garden, and Mr. Shelton complete an ensemble as perfect 
as can be found in any theatre in London. 

The result of all this is that the play attracts. It has brought 
large audiences, and will continue to do so for some time to 
come. 

The play was written for a large body of the laughter-loving 
public, and it is received with genuinely hearty laughter and 
applause. The clever, thoughtful author of “ Dramatists of To-day” 
would doubtless say that this is nof quite as it should be; but 
Mr. Archer, who may be described as the Apostle of Dulness, must 








not expect to find much of a following in Mr. Toole’s merry little 
theatre. 
“THE SILVER KING.” 
A New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, by Henry A. Jones and Henry Herman. 
Produced at the Princess’s Theatre on Thursday, November 16th, 1882. 
Wilfrid Denver ... Mr. W1tson Barrett ; Tubbs ... Mr. H. De Sorta. 
eal Denver... ... Miss EASTLAKE. Gaffer Pottie ... ... Mr.J. B. JounsToxe 
+... «. Miss M. Crrruerow. | Cabman ... ... ... Mr. H. Evans. 
Ned ‘ ... Miss C, Burton. . Leaker ... .... ... Mn. W. A. Etniort. 
Daniel Jaikes... ... Mr. Gzorck Barrett | Servants ... ... ... Messrs. C. Crorton 
Frank Selwyn ... Mr. NEvILLE Doone. & CoLEs. 
Geoffrey Ware’... Mz. Brian DaR_ey. Detectives ... ... Messrs. Potninn & 
Samuel Baxter ... Mr. W. SPEAKMAN. BLanp. 
Capt. Herbert SkinnerMr. E. S. WILLARD. Porter ....... ... Mr, Carson. 
Henry Corkett ... Mr. Cuas. Coors. Newsboy... .... ... Mr. Bes.ry. 
— Coombe :.. Mr.CuirrorpCoorer | Olive Skinner... ... Miss Dora Vivian. 
TPR ... .. Mr. Frank Huntizy. | Tabitha Durden ... Mrs. Huntury. 
Mr. arkyn .. «. Mr. J. BEAUCHAMP. Susy... ... ... ... Miss Woopwortu. 
Binks ... ...... Mr. H. Deane. Mrs. Gammage ... Mrs. Beckett. 
Brownson ..._ ... Mr. CHARLFORD. Lady aed ... Miss NELLIE PALMER. 
Bilcher ... ... ... Mr. WaRIN. Schoolgirls .. Misses J. ann F. 
Teddy ... ... ... Mr. C. Gurtn. BECKETT. 








“T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” Tennyson. 
Ir is a sincere pleasure to have to write about so good a play as 
“ The SilversKing,” and so effective and valuable a piece of acting 
as Mr. Wilson Barrétt gives in his interpretation of the leading 
character in the drama. First, as to the play itself. Mr. Barrett 
has again shown his ability in selecting a work, which not only is 
remarkable as an artistic success, but is also a safe investment 
from a managerial point of view. His authors were well chosen. 
The literary capacity previously shown by Mr. Henry A. Jones in 
«A Clerical Error,” and “A Bed of Roses,” was a warrant that 
the dialogue of the play would be well written, and the characters 
firmly and distinctly drawn. Then in Mr. Henry Herman, 
also an author of no little literary ability, there was a strong promise 
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of the piece being well constructed. So, starting with individual 
qualities which made their collaboration specially advantageous, the 
authors hit upon a strong dramatic character whose life they traced 
out, and around whom they gathered incident and interest of no 
everyday order. To come then to the story of this character, the 
first act of the play opens in a skittle-alley, where Wilfrid Denver, 
maddened by his losses on the Derby, is in a hopeless state of 
intoxication. Ruin stares him in the face, and the reflection that 
he has brought poverty and disgrace to his wife and children 
aggravates his excitement. In the height of his trouble, Geoffrey 
Ware, a former lover of Denver’s wife, comes like a fiend and 
taunts him. He exults at his downfall, and, goaded on to despair, 
Denver rushes after the cur, threatening to shoot him. He reaches 
Ware’s apartments late at night. The rooms are occupied by a 
gang of burglars, headed by Captain Herbert Skinner, alias “The 
Spider,” who does his work in evening dress, and is really a swell- 
mobsman of a very unconventional type. On entering the room, 
Denver is quickly rendered insensible by the aid of chloroform and 
thrown on the floor perfectly helpless. His entrance is soon 
followed by the return home of Ware. A struggle ensues between 
him and the Spider, and he is shot dead by the robber with 
Denver’s revolver. The gang escape, and presently Denver 
awakes. Then comes the reflection that he had come there with 
the intention of shooting Ware. “Better go home, better go 
home,” he mutters, and in searching for his hat, he encounters the 
lifeless body of Geoffrey Ware. Here is a scene of grave importance 
to the drama, and of great value to the actor. The drunken frenzy 
and the deadening effects of the chloroform have dazed the man’s 
senses, and he naturally concludes that he is the murderer. The 
revolver is hastily put out of sight, the dead man’s fagg is nervously 
covered with a table-cloth, and, wild with despair, Denver leaves 
the ill-fated spot. All through this scene, Mr. Wilson Barrett had 
shown the fervour and intensity of the part in a great degree, but 
it was hardly expected that he would have displayed such a tragic 
power as he exhibited at its conclusion. His acting was a welcome 
surprise, and a good omen for the success of the play. The 
drama opened well with a first act of uncommon strength, and a 
performance of infinite value. 

In the second act, Denver returns to his wife. No words are 
needed to tell his story, and without hesitation a disguise is 
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procured for the unfortunate man, and he takes a ticket from 
Euston Station for a northern town. He manages to jump from 
the train and crawls, in his disguise, to a country inn. He now 
learns, through a newspaper report, that the train in which he had 
left London had come in contact with some waggons laden with 
petroleum, that it had caught fire, and that the carriage in which 
he was supposed to have been at the time of the accident, had been 
consumed to ashes. Consequently he is a free man so long as he 
can avoid detection, and he leaves England for a foreign port. 
Here again was a novel and striking situation, and once more 
the curtain fell upon an impressive scene. Mr. Barrett had given 
a piece of acting forcible and vivid, full of depth and meaning, and 
the new play was already almost an assured success. 

When the curtain again rises, three years and six months have 
elapsed. Captain Skinner receives his accomplices’ in a handsome 
villa obtained through “ years of honest labour,” and to him comes 
Nellie, Denver’s wife, to plead that she may remain in a wretched 
hovel for a few more days, she having been threatened with 
ejection by Skinner for non-payment of rent. After a good deal 
of supplication Skinner grants her request, but he has no sooner 
done so than he discovers who she is, and despatches a fellow-thief 
to turn her out of doors. The second scene of this act is a lovely 
winter scene, painted by Mr. Walter Hann. ‘The interior of Mrs. 
Denver’s hut is represented on one side of the stage, and on the 
other is the village school. To the impressive cadence of the organ 
the children are heard singing a Christmas hymn, and at its 
conclusion Wilfrid Denver enters, But how changed he has 
grown in this short time! Sorrow has left its traces upon his 
face, his features are noble, but marked with grief, his hair is 
white with trouble.. He meets his own little daughter ill-clad 
and nearly starving, He may not tell her who he is, so he 
gives her his purse, and all the money he has about him. He 
has grown so rich through silver-mining in Nevada that he is 
called “The Silver King.” Whilst the child goes to take the 
treasure to her mother, Denver ventures to peep at his other 
child, who is in the hut dying for want of proper attention. He- 

_meets Jaikes, his faithful old servant, who has not deserted his. 
mistress in her troubles, but who, on the contrary, is her support. 
Denver is surprised that his remittances to his wife have mis- 
carried. _Mrs. Denver presently comes back to her shelter, but 
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is soon followed by Skinner’s companion, who has instructions to 
turn her out. But in the nick of time the child returns with 
the money which her father had given her, and the act is brought 
to a dramatic close. 

In the fourth act, through the help of the old retainer, Jaikes, 
Nellie Denver is reinstated in her old home, and has everything 
that money can purchase, Under the name of Franklin, Denver 
is forced to live away from his wife. He has a hope that after all 
he is not the real murderer of Geoffrey Ware, and with the inten- 
tion of getting ‘at the truth of the matter, he haunts the thieves’ 
riverside storehouse under the disguise of a daft old man. At 
last he succeeds in effecting an entrance to their place, and a 
quarrel between the gang leads to Skinner being exposed, and 
Denver declaring his innocence. The last act of the play is 
devoted to the capture of the clever Skinner, and the restoration 
of Denver to his wife and children. 

The tone of “The Silver King” is pitched in a much higher 
key than the ordinary melodrama of the day, and, in truth, it must 
not be confounded with the sensational panoramas which nowadays 
so often pass for plays. ‘The dialogue of the play is throughout 
clever and witty, and much of the language is lofty and poetic. 
Taken altogether, “The Silver King” is undoubtedly one of the 
best plays that has been seen for years, and its authors may be 
congratulated upon the production of a work which will live and 
bear revival many years hence, a work which is thoroughly honest 
in purpose, dramatic, pathetic, full of human nature, and, withal, 
an original drama of English life, and sentiment, and feeling. 

That the success of the play depends in no little measure upon 
the acting of the principal character is self-evident. Both as 
actor and as manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett has now placed himself 
and his theatre on a high level which it has not hitherto been at 
his command to reach. At times his acting came little short of 
genius. Look at the marvellous power displayed by him in the 
first act, see his wonderful intensity and subtle force in the second 
act, and consider his noble, dignified bearing in the latter part of 
the play. He took hold of the sympathies of the audience from 
the first, and held the spectators spell-bound until the final fall of 
the curtain. His acting was a revelation, and as welcome as it 
was unexpected. An admirable foil to all this passion and 
humanity is provided in the Captain Skinner of Mr. E. 8. Willard, 
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one of those cool, polished, daring villains that no one else can 
pourtray so well. Miss Eastlake, if not powerful enough for the 
stronger scenes in the play, is sympathetic and touching in others, 
and Mr. George Barrett, as Jaikes, the faithful old servant, gives 
as complete and perfect a character-sketch as could be desired by 
anyone. It is an admirable realisation of character, and one that 
shows the actor in a better light than he has yet appeared. In 
keeping with the part, he is pathetic, but at times there comes 
just that delicate touch of humour which can only be imparted by 
a true artist, and which adds extra point and value to an inter- 
pretation of singular perfection. In the small part of the Detective, 
Mr. Walter Speakman plays with precision and ability, and makes 
a success. Miss M. Clitherow, a child-actress, deserves great 
credit for a pretty bit of acting, and Mr. Charles Coote plays a 
cockney clerk who robs his master, in an able manner. The 
drama is placed on the stage in a most complete style, and some 
of the “sets” and changes are marvels of mechanical invention 
and ingenuity. The scenery has been painted by Messrs. Walter 
Hann, Stafford Hall, and Bruce Smith, and Mr. William Beverley. 


“THE PROMISE OF MAY.” 


A New and Original Rustic Drama, in Three Acts, in Prose, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on Saturday, November 11th, 1882. 


Farmer Dobson ... Mr. CHArtes Kewiy. | Higgins ... ... ... Mr. A. PHILLIPs. 


Eee Mr. HerMANN VeEzIN. | Jackson ... ... ... Mr. G. STEVENS. 
Farmer Steer... ... Mr. H. Cameron. Allen coe cee cee MAR, EL. EE, Russet. 
Mr. Wilson ... ... Mr. E RCH. Dora Steer ... ... Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE 
| eee Mr. H. Hatiery. Eva ... ... ... ... Miss E. Ormssy. 
Dan Smith ... ... Mr. C. Mepwin Sa! ... Miss A. Leicuton. 


Bee ee 
.-. Miss Macere Hunt. 
Ir would at this time be a thankless and ungrateful task to 
attempt any minute analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s new drama. 
‘Received with impatience, and even with intolerance, by the 
audience assembled to witness the first representation, it has since 
been almost unanimously condemned by the organs of the daily and 
weekly press. The verdict that has been pronounced would seem 
to leave no room for appeal. It is certain in tone and confident in 
the manner of its expression. The critics, with one or two excep- 
tions, are agreed that Mr. Tennyson lacks the qualities necessary 
for the successful composition of a stage-play, and they are further 
agreed that this is the worst and weakest of the several experiments 
he has made in the drama. To judge from the published notices, 
it might also be assumed that ‘The Promise of May” compares 
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unfavourably even with the feeblest productions of other and less- 
gifted writers. It is, of course, possible that all this may be true. 
The character of the first night’s reception is, at any rate, placed 
beyond the reach of doubt. Nor is there room for much dispute 
as to Mr. Tennyson’s claims to the title of a practical dramatist. 
But then it may be fairly urged that his failure in this respect was 
made known long ago. It was manifest in ‘‘The Falcon” and in 
“ Queen Mary,” and it was only concealed in “ The Cup” by reason 
of the exceptional splendour of the mise-en-scene. The critics and 
the public ought, therefore, both’ to have been prepared for a lack 
of resource and ingenuity in fitting even a simple story to the 
requirements of the stage; and we may take it that they were so 
prepared, and that the signal failure of ‘The Promise of May,” 
though it might, perhaps, have been averted by more expert 
handling of the material at the disposal of the dramatist, is really 
to be ascribed to quite other causes. It is due, not to the triteness 
of the theme or to the weakness of the plot, but solely and wholly 
to the introduction of a single character whose presence on the scene 
was probably reckoned by the author as an essential condition of 
his work. The personality of Edgar, though it has been studied 
calmly and dispassionately by play-goers who have since visited the 
theatre, was a positive offence to the audience of the first night. 
With every desire to give a hearty welcome to the new manageress 
of the theatre, and to recognise the fine artistic sense and the 
liberal spirit which had governed the production of the piece, with 
an evident wish, also, to exonerate the actor from any share of 
responsibility for the disgust which his performance evoked, it was 
nevertheless patent to all who were present on the occasion that 
the audience were irresistibly impelled to make known their 
sentiments with regard to Mr. Tennyson’s luckless creation. 

But the question whether Mr. Tennyson himself is wholly 
responsible for this result still remains unanswered. It is not 
always the author who deserves to be credited witha failure, and 
in the present case there is ground for the belief that the public 
were at least partly in fault. The world of the stage is a very 
little world, peopled with well-worn and familiar types of character, 
each of whom is readily recognised by the experienced play-goer 
as hé steps upon the scene. The dramatist who ventures beyond 
these narrow limits does so at his peril, and he may be sure that 
any attempt to add to the little community of conventional stage 
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puppets will be gravely resented. A character that is strange 
to the theatre, is by a large number of persons therefore assumed to 
be untrue to nature. - The author is convicted of improbability 
merely because he chooses to enlarge the mirror that art holds up 
to nature, and to place it so that it will reflect in sharper outline 
the intellectual movement of his time. In some sense this has 
been Mr. Tennyson’s fate. Edgar is a character not perhaps very 
profoundly conceived or very skilfully introduced into the fabric 
of a rustic drama. It may be acknowledged further that the 
means by which his nature is exposed are essentially undramatic ; 
the words too liberally assigned to him do no more than describe 
the man as he ought to be, and the action in which he takes part — 
is not sufficiently complex to enable the audience to study his 
nature under different aspects. But granting all these defects, 
for which the author must alone be held responsible, is it not 
equally clear that the audience were animated as much by a 
dislike for the character as by dissatisfaction with the dramatist? 
They declined to believe in the probable existence of such a man, 
not because he was unknown to their experience, but because 
they had never before encountered him in a theatre. This, at 
least, is an arguable view of the question to which the critics of 
Mr. Tennyson’s play have scarcely allowed sufficient weight. 

The piece, as already stated, was perfectly mounted, and the 
acting was generally excellent. The part of Dora Steer gives no 
great opportunity for the display of power, but the scene in the 
last act is sufficiently trying to the actress, and here Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere played with admirable dignity and feeling. As Farmer 
Dobson, Mr. Charles Kelly is enabled to endow a slight sketch 
of character with force and individuality. There are very few 
actors who would have had the courage to undertake the part 
of Edgar, and there is certainly no one who could have executed a 
difficult task with greater tact and judgment than were shown 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin. Smaller parts were carefully played by 
Mr. Cameron and Mr. Russell,’ while Miss Emmeline Ormsby gave 
a sympathetic rendering of the character of Eva. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror Bragkets, 
Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table Decorations, Flower 
Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea Services, Breakfast Services in 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company. London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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NEXT SPRING. 


re HEIR loveliness df'life and leaf, 

: \ . “At last the waving trees: have shed, 

ey) j "The garden, ground i is sown with grief, ° 

- The gay chrysanthemum i is dead. 

‘ bee ae x) “Ths is no comfort i in the year, 

a. he ‘ Despair has slowly tolled his knell, 

y The world’s existence is a tear, 

ees “And life but one supreme farewell. 

a hceesithhac hy But oh, my love! remember ida: 
“There must be birth’ and blossoming ; “ey 

‘Nature will waken with a ‘kiss ; 


Next Spring! ! 





E ‘When I behold your, feoubled hate ; 
oat. And all. the anguish.in your eyes, 
44% PN Most. perfect picture:! let me trace, 
. Therein the loye. that-never dies: ., 3 
Though sorrow’s waves may drown the: form, 
And, touch, the lips. so,sweetly curled, ; 
I still would shelter: from the storm 
~The. life that binds me to the world. 

_ For oh, dear love:! ! remember. well,. 
it i entee : We-both haye many, sougs to-sing,.. 
Snnstl is he knd I have everything to.tell, 

BY Ae Next: cipher} ! 


nt 


§.f9 ath, w was it'ndt ? this hapeti year, - 
cov We came fogether—you and I? 
1 © {We saw' the river through'a tear, | é COR 
fy? $2> 8 ¢Amd: weeping, felt the roses die.) P oIa Dh a0 
re 3We dredmed: and saw the swallows fled; 
: Pha: garden'stripp’d of her attire, 
And then, when all the world was dead; 
“We botli sat watching: by the’ fire, 
7S But oh, my Tove ! there ‘will begin 
rr Another life ! the primrose-ring ! 
Deep woods that we must whisper in 
Next Spring ! 


November, 1882. dais C. 8. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


WAS speaking to an American gentleman the other 
day about the attitude of an English audience towards 
one of the first literary men of his age, who ventured 
to turn dramatist, and dared to encounter the pain 





s° to be inseparable from a performance of one of his plays. 
“‘ Suppose,” I said, “your Longfellow had written a play and 
consented to have it performed, and supposing the work was 
not wholly in accordance with modern taste as applied to 
modern plays, what would your American public have done? 
Would they have ridiculed, chaffed, sneered at and insulted the 
composition, however weak, however trivial, however undramatic?” 
‘*No, sir,” said the American, é they would have had more respect 
for their. poet Longfellow, for the people loved him. ‘They would 
never have insulted him. They would quietly, and without indig- 
nation, have walked out. They never hiss great men or small 
men in America” “Thank you,” said I, “I thought so.” 





And then I thought of the temper of the audience, the thought- 
lessness, the smallness, and the triviality of the assembled people 
who sat down to consider the work of one far greater in the 
estimation of the world than Longfellow—I mean Alfred Tennyson. 
I should like to give you an idea of the scene that occurred at 
the Globe Theatre when the Poet Laureate allowed his play, 
“The Promise of May,” to be produced, in order to show what 
risks all ambitious and unconventional dramatists run. It was 
a Saturday night—unfortunate circumstance in London—when 
the beer-houses close early and dramatic composition has to suffer 
for the eccentricities of the Licensing Acts. The people are let 
out from their shops early on Saturday afternoon, and having 
wasted a considerable amount of time they do not care to be 
kept waiting for their theatrical amusements. In my humble 
opinion a manager runs a severe risk who produces his play 
on a Saturday evening at all. It used to be the fairest 
audience that could be collected ; it has grown to be the most 
noisy, the most insolent, the most intolerant, the most cruel. 
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People who come into a theatre for a spree are incapable of 
judging of a work of art. The Poet Laureate, poor innocent 
man! was led into a deeper pitfall. The play, that should have 
commenced at eight o’clock in order to please the people, was not 
started until a quarter past nine. The assembled audience had 
nothing to do but wait and kick their heels in the theatre, with 
nothing to amuse them but a comedietta played by two ladies, 
who do not rise above the level of amateurs. The patience of the 
audience was exhausted, and Mr. Tennyson unquestionably suffered 
from the error in judgment of the management. Overture after 
overture was played and hooted. When the overture proper 
began, it was not listened to. All the noisier section of the 
audience was thinking of their trains, their trams, and the 
threatened closing of the public-houses and restaurants. The 
theatre was overcrowded. People had forced their way into the 
pit and gallery where they could not by any possibility see, and 
when the play was not found to be immediately satisfactory, the 
discontented, wearied, and overcrowded audience adopted ridicule 
as the easiest form of relief. 





I don’t suppose that one of those people who vented their ill- 
temper on the work of Alfred Tennyson—however bad in their 
proper judgment—reflected that this very great man has been 
delighting the English people for forty years, and has written things 
that will outlive this century. I don’t suppose that one person in the 
theatre desired to show discourtesy to this grand and venerable 
poet who is the distinguishing feature of his age. But they did for 
all that. The author of ‘‘ Maud ” and “In Memoriam,” the “ Idylls 
of the King,” and the finest lyrics of the century, was no more to 
the assembled public than any hack dramatic writer of his time. 
It meant nothing to the “mob of gentlemen” who decide upon 
the fate of plays.. If it had, it would have been treated with ordinary 
respect. If it had, it would have encountered ordinary reverence. 





There is no one who has supported more than I have done in 
my humble way the right of private judgment in the matter of stage 
plays: there is no one who has encouraged more that grand power 
of the pit that has kept the drama as fair, as healthy, and as 
vigorous as it is. There is no one who has such a hatred of paid 
claques and packed houses. But I will candidly own that I do not 
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think that the pit has recently been equal to or alive to its great 
responsibilities. I do not think that the pit has shown the old 
generosity and candour. I do not think that the pit has had that 
balance and judgment that will by the power of the pit cleanse the 
stage from trumpery and encourage fine and noble and manly 
work. I myself was a pittite in the days of Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells and of Charles Kean at the Princess’s. I saw all the Shakes- 
pearian revivals of each management, but I stake my life that no pit 
of my day would have allowed Alfred Tennyson to have been hissed 
or ridiculed either at Sadler’s Wells or the Princess’s. It was over 
twenty years ago, and Tennyson was not as great or as “ grand an 
old man” as now, but I stake my existence that no Sadler’s Wells 
pit and no Princess’s pit about the year 1860 would have permitted 
an insult towards the Poet Laureate of England who wrote for the 
stage. Ido not see the men of sober judgment, the men to sway 
the excited and unruly spirit, the elder men who once were mingled 
with the young to check, to guide, and to influence. It seems to me 
that the custody of dramatic literature is in not very safe keeping 
when there is no respect for such a genius as the Poet Laureate. 
Would Robert Browning—a born dramatist—ever encounter the 
indignity that has been received by Alfred Tennyson? I think 
not. And are the men and women—take them all round, stalls 
and boxes as well as pit and gallery—in an intellectual condition 
to decide fairly on works of men to whom vulgar jokes and silly 
slang are as unfamiliar as the Chinese language ? 





Mr. Dion Boucicault is very outspoken on the subject of 
first-night audiences. Speaking of the first performance of 
“Rip van Winkle” at the Comedy Theatre, he says : ' 

“But the occasion was remarkable for another event. You 
“are aware that there has existed in London, for some little 
“‘ time past, a party of persons who call themselves ‘ first-nighters.’ 
“This is an organised gang who attend the production of all 
“important plays. With what object they conspire, I have not 
“‘ heard, but it apparently seems to be to seize on any opportunity 
“of creating a diversion of the attention of the public from 
“‘the entertainment on the stage to a performance in the pit. 
“ The managers of the Vaudeville, the Criterion, the Court, and 
“‘ other theatres have protested against this conspiracy, but their 
‘* protests and exposure of the matter have been in vain, until 
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“ Mr. Henderson, the manager of the Comedy, took the business 
“in hand on Saturday night. When the doors were opened the 
‘* expectant crowd outside were informed that every seat in the 
“house had been taken or sold! ‘Even the pit and gallery 
“ tickets?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, we will accept standing room.’ 
*‘¢ Very sorry, but no standees are allowed to the inconvenience 
“of the audience.’ A sufficient force of police obliged the 
“ defeated gang to stand aside while the holders of checks 
“passed in; whether such checks had been bought, or had 
‘been given away, mattered little; the gang saw themselves 
** checkmated.” 





“‘ During the performance I recognised more than one spot where 
“ the ‘ first-nighters,’ had they been present, would have exercised 
*‘ their functions. A scene which was tediously spun out would have 
* elicited a long-drawn comic yawn from some one in the gallery. 
“ It was Saturday night. The drinking-saloons close at midnight. 
“ When half-past eleven was imminent, the comic gentleman at the 
“back of the pit would have audibly reminded Mr. Brough, who 
*¢ played Derrick, the inn-keeper, that his establishment must close 
“ anyhow, presently, whether the piece was played out or not. To 
‘‘ this wretched, contemptible condition the London audience have 
“* been drifting! There is a section of the press that plays the same 
“ part in print, and writers occupying the back-seats of journalism 
“ that are conspicuous in art for their lack of faith, hope, and charity ; 
‘in whom vanity is ill-concealed under an affectation of fastidious- 
“ ness, and jealousy of all success and distinction is betrayed by the 
* self-sufficient sneer that pervades and characterises their ribald 
“ style.” 





This subject is so interesting that I cordially invite correspon- 
dence and diseussion on it. No one will suspect me of being hard 
on my old friends in the pit and gallery, but I must say that the 
majority suffers to go unpunished and unrebuked a great deal of 
silly imsolence on the part of the minority. 





I have stood at the grave of one of the kindest of friends and 
the best of men. As long as I have known anyone or anything, 
I have known George Rose—long before he ever dreamed of 
becoming “Arthur Sketchley,” and, as such, a public character 
in the world of letters and of amusements. It is only of his public 
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life that it is becoming to speak here, though all who knew him 
intimately appreciated and valued his wide knowledge, his genial 
and incessant humour, and his strong common-sense. Long before 
George Rose became Arthur Sketchley and astonished all London 
by his first entertainment at the Hanover Square Rooms, called, 
“‘Mrs. Brown at the Play,” he was known in private circles as 
the best of good company, and a most amusing raconteur. It 
has been said, but with little accuracy, that Mrs. Brown was only 
a clever imitation of the Mrs. Gamp of Charles Dickens. It was 
nothing of the kind, for Mrs. Brown and her adventures were 
known to the Oxford undergraduates of over forty years ago, and 
consequently before Mrs. Gamp was born.' George Rose had a 
wonderful gift of observation, and originally, as he has often told 
me, took the idea of Mrs. Brown from an old nurse whose habits 
and loquacity he studied during a long illness as a boy. Under 
all the cockneyisms and superficial vulgarity of the old lady was, 
however, a strong current of sound common-sense that was 
sincerely appreciated by the light-reading public. It was not 
because Mrs. Brown talked nonsense, but such downright good 
sense that the people studied, nay, devoured her views of men and 
manners, and things in general. Arthur Sketchley was, in fact, 
a satirist when the world believed him to be a mere droll. He was 
more of a cynic than a mere entertainer. Unfortunately he began 
to amuse the public too late in life, when his vivacity was failing 
him, and his voice very treacherous. But had he entered the lists 
as a young man, say about the year 1845, when he was in his prime 
of fun and frolic, he would have been as successful as Albert Smith 
was subsequently. 
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Always a persistent play-goer, as his father was before him, 
Arthur Sketchley had seen so much of the actors of the past that he 
was not inclined to be tolerant of the actors of the present, and in 
the later years of. his life the disappointments and anxieties with 
which it was burdened embittered his. criticisms and caused many 
tq misrepresent his gentle and unselfish nature. But it was not 
ever so, and I can recall delightful Sunday evenings at the house: 
of Charles Mathews in Pelham Place, some twenty years ago, when 
amidst such excellent raconteurs as our excellent host Charles 
Mathews, his friend Frank Matthews, Henry J. Byron, Edmund 
Yates, Palgrave Simpson, and Walter Gordon, our dead friend 
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“‘Rosey,” as he was then called, was the “best of all good 
company.” 





There were few things that added to his disappointment so 
much, or so embittered his later years, as his inability to keep 
pace with younger dramatists. He had already written two 
clever and successful plays—‘‘ How Will They Get Out of It,” 
and ‘‘The Dark Cloud,” at the St. James’s Theatre during Miss 
Herbert’s management—and often wrote for Mrs. Swanborough’s 
management at the Strand. But in play-writing, as in most other 
things that he attempted, he came too late into the field for any 
practical purposes, and could not patiently endure the charlatanism 
that is connected with the greater part of success. Too late he 
went to America, Australia, and elsewhere ; too late he wrote plays, 
and novels, and books; too late he began entertaining the public, 
too late he left off. But those who knew him well, and who were 
permitted to peep under the mask that he chose to assume, can 
bear witness to his upright nature and to his warm and affectionate 
disposition. When anyone was in trouble he was sure to find 
them out; his purse and his good advice were always at the service 
of the distressed. How many death-beds and death-scenes has he 
not softened by his presence? How many lives has he not helped 
on to a brighter and more peaceful future? And now he has 
gone, happily without pain, to enjoy the calm and the repose 


for which he prayed so long and so earnestly. May he rest in 
peace ! ; 


The members of the Roscius Dramatic Olub opened their 
fifth season on October 24th with a performance at Ladbroke Hall 
of J. P. Wooler’s comedietta ‘‘ Orange Blossoms” and Buckstone’s 
“Leap Year.” A revised and compressed edition of the latter 
piece, as played at the Haymarket Theatre by Mr. John S. Clarke 
was given. In “Orange Blossoms” Mr. Percy F. Marshall, the 
manager of the club, scored well as the woman-hating Septimus 
Symmetry, making every point and infusing into the impersonation 
much briskness and spirit. The character of the soi-disant man- 
hater, Little Loo, was assigned to Miss Laura Graves, who did 
not make enough of the part, which she pitched: throughout in 
too low a key. . This, however, was no doubt attributable to a 
great extent to her evident nervousness. Colonel Clarence and 
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Falcon Hope were adequately represented by Messrs. T. E. Forster 
and E. Gordon-Taylor, and considerable praise is due to Miss 
Kate Erlam and Miss M. C. Bayley, who, as Mrs. Hope and 
Mrs. Clarence respectively, played with a decision and finish 
which could only have been derived from much practice and 
study. In “Leap Year” Miss Laura Graves was seen to greater 
advantage as Lady Flora Flowerdew, a quict pathetic part, 
evidently more suited to her style, while her pleasing and ladylike 
appearance at once enlisted the good-will of the audience and 
predisposed them to overlook the dccasional shortcomings in her 
rendering of a somewhat trying réle. Miss Lottie Roberts, as 
Miss O’Leary, the lively Irish spinster who takes advantage of 
leap-year to make love to the shy Mr. Dimple, got plenty of 
fun and laughter out of her part. Mr. T. E. Forster was a trifle 
loud as Sir William Willoughby, but otherwise played with care 
and earnestness. Mr. P. F. Marshall was not up to his usual 
form as Dimple. The rest of ‘the cast was as follows: Captain 
Mouser, Mr. H. 8. Ram; Joseph, Mr. E. Gordon-Taylor; Diggs 
Mr. E. George ; Mrs. Crisp, Miss F. Elliott; and Susan, Miss 
N. Willmott. Miss Rose Dosell officiated at the pianoforte, 
playing a capital selection of music with an elegance and refine- 
ment which met with well-deserved recognition at the hands of 
a large and fashionable audience. The next performance of the 
club is announced for December 12th. The honorary-secretary 
and treasurer of the club is Mr. A. Louis Guye. 





Captain Evatt Acklom commenced a series of afternoon enter- 
tainments at the Steinway Hallon November 15th. The programme 
consisted of readings and recitations by Captain Acklom from the 
works of Charles Dickens, Clement Scott, and G. R. Sims, 
together with songs from Miss Agnes Thorndike, and piano- 
forte music by Mdlle. Adela Faux. The entertainments were 
announced for continuation on Wednesday afternoons, November 
22nd and 29th. 





Mr. Samuel Brandram announces an eighth series of nine 
afternoon recitals, commencing at Willis’s Rooms, on January 16th. 
The first recital will be “Romeo and Juliet,” and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Brandram’s wonderful power of memory and 
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capital manner of reciting will attract large attendances to his 
delightful afternoons. 





Lovers of artistic effect and fanciful design would do well to 
pay a visit to the Indian Art Gallery, 428, Oxford Street. It is 
truly a storehouse of art. Here are to be seen all manner of: 
grotesque and beautiful draperies, rich silks and warm rugs, 
wonderful examples of carving, quaint musical and battle instru- 
ments—in fact such a mingling of the fantastic with the beautiful 
as would have delighted even the vivid imagination of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The eye is pleased and the fancy satisfied by a 
glance at a tenth of all the wonderful objects which are here 
brought together. Not to mention hundreds of other pleasing 
things, one cannot help remarking on the variety and beauty of 
some embroidered Dacca muslins, the fineness and delicacy of some 
plain silks from Calcutta, and the colour and warmth of some 
cotton stuffs from Agra. Then there are also such useful things 
as glove-boxes, paper-knives, and picture frames, all inlaid in 
a most marvellous manner with gold and silver. How some of 
our foremost musicians would stare if they were asked to play 
upon some of the strange-looking instruments which are here 
exhibited, and out of which the Indians manage to extract many 
pleasing sounds! And how pretty many of our theatres would 
look if they were decorated with some of the draperies which are 
displayed here in such variety? 





The 9th of November will henceforth be esteemed a memorable 
anniversary by the musicians of this metropolis. It was during 
the evening of last Lord Mayor’s Day that the orchestral intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Parsifal” was performed for the first time in London, 
at St. James’s Hall, and under the leading of Hans Richter. On 
that occasion English musical society came to the front in 
imposing force, considering the season of the year. Our virtuosi 
and dilettanti alike, knowing how just and righteous is the object 
sought to be attained by the two autumnal Richter Concerts, were 
quite as anxious to greet the great conductor with a fervent welcome 
as they were to hear Richard Wagner’s dernier mot. Richter 
was visibly touched by the extraordinary warmth of the reception 
accorded him; and, indeed, I do not remember to have witnessed 
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@ more vehement and ungovernable outburst of enthusiasm in a 
London concert-room. 





The “Parsifal Vorspiel” is truly and deeply beautiful. As a 
study of tone-colour and a Stimmungsbild, or musical-picture of 
feeling, it is unsurpassed by any of Wagner’s previous triumphs 
in either of those lines, not even excepting the noble introduction 
to the third act of “ Meistersaenger.” Animated throughout by 
the most reverent devotional spirit, the music was constantly 
suggestive to me of the rich glow of dark-hued gems and of 
the sweet subtle perfume exuding from “some unseen censer 
swung by seraphim.” Certain of my friends, whose souls are 
steeped in “ Parsifal” the opera (of which I do not know a note), 
tell me that the Vorspiel is merely a hint of what is to follow, 
unusually brief and circumscribed for a Wagnerian epitome of 
Leitmotive, as regards the incidents and characters of the play 
it is intended to introduce to the audience. If this be so, all I 
can say is that it is the grandest, most sublime hint ever yet 
imparted to me in sound. No musical composition exists that is 
more profoundly, more touchingly solemn; but its solemnity, far 
from being Pagan in character, as might have been expected in 
religious music composed by the author of the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
is essentially and exclusively Christian. That it should be so is 
a highly-interesting illustration of the universality of Wagner’s 
genius. An intellectual disciple of Schopenhauer, he has over 
and over again denounced Christianity, in black and white, as 
an obstacle to progress, a foe to art, and a baneful restraint 
upon imaginativeness. And yet, when it pleases him, or rather, 
hits his fancy, to write a “consecrational stage-play” on a 
Christian episode, and set it to music, he is able to imbue his 
creative spirit with a Christian temper of composition that would 
do honour to an apostle. Bach in his “ Passions,” Mozart in his 
“ Requiem,” Handel in his “ Messiah,” never produced a more 
intensely religious musical utterance than this “tone-preface” to 
“Parsifal.” - The leading themes chiefly emphasised in it are the 
“Sacramental Formula,” a six-bar subject, touchingly mournful, 
which, had any other composer but Wagner written it, I should 
unhesitatingly designate as a recitativo—but, of course, from the 
Bayreuth point of view it is a strongly marked melody; the 
“Grail Unveilimg Motive,” which vaguely reminded me of the 
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“Primeval Element Motive” in “Rheingold”; the ‘‘ Dresden 
Amen,” familiar to all lovers of the “ Reformation Symphony ;” 
and a “Hymn of Faith,” to which I should conceive it difficult 
for any person of a musical organisation to listen to without 
experiencing all but uncontrollable emotion. 





The performance was no less remarkable than the demeanour 
of the audience—the former, grave, tender, and loving; the 
latter, hushed to an unusual stillness, and manifestly oblivious of 
everything but the strange glamour of the music, which produced 
so soul-subduing an impression upon all present that, at its close, 
there accrued a few seconds’ hesitation as to whether or not it 
would be desirous to applaud so solemnly sacred a work. When, 
after this awe-stricken pause, the applause came, it was long, 
loud, and enthusiastic; but, to my mind, the moment or two 
of breathless silence that succeeded the final wave of Richter’s 
baton was a truer homage to the composer’s genius than the 
subsequent storm of plaudits. 





Another absolute novelty of ‘the first Richter Concert—at 
least, as far as the London musical public is concerned—was 
Villiers Stanford’s Serenade in G major, a composition of 
unquestionable, if somewhat unequal merit, which obtained a 
most positive, and in every way legitimate success. It consists 
of five movements, the first and last of which, whilst eminently 
scholarly, tuneful, and ingeniously orchestrated, are less interesting, 
because less strikingly original, than the remaining three. The 
Scherzo (No. 2) was redemanded with such unmistakable resolution 
and unanimity, that Richter, contrary to his custom, relaxed the 
sternness he had previously. displayed with respect to the call 
for a repeat of the “ Meistersaenger Overture,” and granted the 
desired encore. In my opinion the notturno (Adagio) is the best 
number of the work, certainly more by way of being “ caviare to 
the general” than either the feathory Scherzo or the extremely 
clever, bright, and workmanlike Intermezzo, which I could, 
however, gladly have heard a second time. Mr. Stanford was 
twice summoned to the platform, and on both appearances had 
a splendid reception from orchestra and audience alike. Except 
himself, nobody in the hall was more sincerely gratified by the 
success of the Serenade than Hans Richter, to whom Englishmen 
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in general, and British musicians in particular, are greatly indebted 
for his generous persistence in fostering the native talent of the 
country in which I have reason to hope he will ere long take 
up his permanent residence. 








Tho first performance in London of “The Redemption,” 
Gounod’s new oratorio (or sacred trilogy, as the composer 
prefers to have it called), took place on November Ist, at Albert 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby. The audience 
was only limited by the capacity of the building, and included 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, several other members of the 
Royal Family, and nearly all the prominent professional and 
amateur musicians of the metropolis. 








The work has been so thoroughly criticised, that little remains 
to be said of its conspicuous merits and defects. Its proper in- 
terpretation © .ires a most conscientious and capable conductor, 
an excellent cichestra, and a grand chorus, with solo-vocalists 
who are thorough artists, and who are able to adequately present 
the deep religious feeling of the work without thought of personal 
display. In fact the music given to the soloists (with the possible 
exception of one air for the soprano) forbids any attempt at 
individuality. The recitatives of the tenor and bass narra- 
tors, accompanied by the strings with what comes dangerously 
near to wearying reiterations of chromatic progressions, can only 
be relieved from tiresome monotony by the very purest and , 
best style of delivery, while the words of the Saviour can only 
be trusted to the utterance of a reverent, as well as artistic 
singer. Certainly no living vocalists could so perfectly fulfil all 
these requirements as Charles Santley and Edward Lloyd. No 
praise can be too high for their share in the general success 
of the performance. Madame Albani repeated her triumph at 
Birmingham, and some of the audience breaking through tlre 
restrictions as to applause, had the bad taste to desire an 
encore for her principal air. Mr. Barnby, very properly resenting 
such an interruption, went.directly on with the work. 





The contralto part (created by Madame Paiey, at Birmingham) 
was successfully undertaken by Madame Isabel Fassett, who sang 
with especial tenderness and true feeling the air of. the. “ Virgin 
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Mother at the Cross.” Miss Santley and Mr. Pyatt were entirely 
satisfactory in the little falling to their share. The orchestra— 
though seemingly weak in strings in some portions—the organ, 
and the fine chorus, were effective throughout the representation, 
which was listened to with rapt attention by the immense audience. 
“The Redemption” is announced for performance at the Crystal 
Palace on December 2nd, under the direction of Mr. August Manns, 


the principal soloists being Mesdames Hutchinson and Fassett, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 





Upon my word I do not know what the amateur world would 
do without Mr. Samuel French of the Strand, who at this time of 
the year is in great requisition, for are not the Christmas holidays 
at hand, and country-house life in full swing? You will remember 
that I told you last year that Mr. French had hit upon the happy 
idea of providing set scenes, pictures, proscenium borders, practical 
doors and windows, by which any drawing-room or hall can be 
speedily converted into a stage. These can be packed up in a 
convenient space and sent anywhere in town or country, when the 
theatricals are decided on. “Ah!” you will say, “that is the great 
question.” But nothing is more simple when you come to test it, for 
Mr. French has amplified and added to his descriptive catalogue, 
that gives a short idea of the character and scope of the thousands 
of plays that can be obtained at this interesting establishment. 
Before this catalogue came into existence I found I was a kind of 
“‘official referee”? as to winter plays and pastimes. ‘Oh, dear 
Mr. Editor, we are going to act some plays this winter, so do 
recommend us something good. There are four of us girls, two 
great stupid brothers, and a handsome male cousin!” That was 
the kind of letter that I was expected to answer by return of post. 
I had not the heart to refuse, but I am no longer referred to now 
that the descriptive catalogue has come into play. It is interesting, 
precise, and exhaustive. I may remind those who collect plays that 
Mr. French has recently published Mr. James Albery’s “Two 
Roses,” Mr. Tom Taylor’s “‘Unequal Match,” Mr. Wybert Reeves’ 
version of “ George Geith,” and a clever little book of poems and 
stories for recitation called “The Cabman’s Story, and other 
Readings.” I am delighted to do what I can for my fellow- 
creatures, but in the matter of guiding family opinion on the matter 
of plays, Mr. French’s catalogue is of far more value than I could 
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ever be. Let amateurs call in at 89, Strand, where they will obtain 
advice gratis, and everything they want. 





Wisely, I think, did the clever young A.D.s at Cambridge 
select “‘ The Critic” for this year’s performance. In the immortal 
“tradgedy,” good, bad, indifferent, and eccentric acting are all 
of value—the more diverse the style, the merrier the fun. It was 
certainly a very funny show all round, for we had big voices and 
little voices, growlings and squeakings, and more or less successful 
imitations of Mr. Irving, from the various characters in the tragedy. 
Particularly good was the duel scene, and Lord Burleigh (Mr. 
Oswald-Smith) was perfect and never missed a line, for obvious 
reasons. Messrs. Brocklehurst and Booth, as Raleigh and Hatton, 
and Mr. Townley as Tilburina, made distinct hits—the lady 
looked really girlish and pretty. 





However, the characters proper merit a more serious word. 
Perhaps the best all-round bit of acting was Mr. Ogilvie’s Sneer. 
It was quiet, pointed, and clever. The Puff of Mr. Brochner was 
unequal. In the first act he was inclined to over-emphasise and to 
excess in action, and seemed inclined to distrust his own powers 
of producing effect, without evident labour. Mr. Thursby’s Dangle 
looked well but was somewhat nervous in gesture, and in Fretful, 
Mr. Shuter was noticeable for a marvellous make-up, of his own 
device and creation. He is a capital actor, but curiously imperfect in 
his words. The first act rather dragged on the whole—it generally 
does—and the audience, I think, felt good-humouredly diffident 
as to the ultimate result. 





However, when the “larks” began, doubts vanished. Puff 
got more command of himself, and was comically sly and self- 
possessed. Sneer and Dangle sat on their chairs and watched 
and criticised with faint and foppish praise; and as each character 
developed his own peculiar method of histrionic art, the audience 
were fairly coaxed into honest and explosive laughter. Talk 
of “schools, of acting!’’? Bless You! there are more “schools” 
among the A.D.C. than there are colleges in Cambridge. 
I was struck with the excellence of the stage-management, for 
which Mr. H. A, Newton and Mr. J. R. Manners (who made a hit 
with Lady Teazle, I am told, last year) merit much praise. The 
attempt .at the “kneeling exit,” the farewell between Tilburina 
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and her Don Whiskerandos, and the ultimate destruction of the 
Armada, were genuinely comic. Perhaps somebody did drop his 
voice at the end of his sentence, and somebody else’s gestures 
were too confined and close, but somebody No. 1 was really the 
fun of the piece, and somebody No. 2 was a “lady,” or, at all 
events, looked like a very pretty girl. So criticism is conquered. 





Much better than “The Critic,” from a seriously professional 
point of view, was Burnand and Sullivan’s musical “Cox and Box,” 
the orchestra consisting of Mr. Charles Villiers Stanford, assisted 
by a piano in the wings, Mr. Brochner, for this piece, had made 
a rare sacrifice, he had shaved a moustache on which, I am told, 
he set much value, and he had cropped his “once luxuriant 
hair” to convict-like closeness. His Cox was vastly better than 
his Puff; not only was it worked in the true spirit of quiet, 
eccentric comedy, but the actor is a good musician, and never 
wavered over a quaver. Box was entrusted to Mr. G. J. Maquay, 
who has the sweetest tenor in the ’Varsity—a pure, true, and 
flexible voice—and he acts quaintly, if somewhat languidly. 
Bonner (Mr. McNamara) was hardly up to the acting mark of 
his two confréres; but his wholly unmistakable Irish accent and 
military bearing atoned for some little pauses and slips. At all 
events he rattled out his “Rataplan” with a decision worthy of a 
warrior and a landlord. The famous duet was encored, but the 
best song of the night was the “Lullaby Bacon,” tenderly and 
dreamily sung by Mr. Maquay. Taking it as a whole, I recognise 
in the A.D.C. the qualities of sound and honest work, of a 
very serious effort to adhere strictly to. the rules of the art 
(whether handed down to them from the days of Euripides, or 
suggested to them by Mr. Arthur Cecil, or lectured to them by 
Mr. Boucicault, I cannot determine), and in four of the company 
(Messrs. Ogilvie, Shuter, Brochner, and Maquay) decided acting 
ability. Two actors, at all events, of note are playing to-night 
on the London stage, who began in the little theatre in Jesus Lane, 
and if modern Cambridge has any desire to continue the supply, 
like Cynisca’s jealousy, “it will not faint for lack of sustenance.” 





Miss Calhoun, whose good promise as an actress Toe THxeatTrE 
was one of the few publications which recognised, has been 
engaged by Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft for the Haymarket Theatre. 





Listen to our esthetic Boswell! Mrs. Langtry has won her 
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languishing biographer, who, in the form of Oscar Wilde, has 
liberated his overcharged soul. Do listen to this : 

“Tt is only in the best Greek gems, on the silver coins of 
‘Syracuse, or among the marble figures on the Parthenon frieze, 
“that one can find the ideal representation of the marvellous beauty 
“‘of that face which laughed through the leaves last night as 
“Hester Grazebrook. 





“Pure Greek it is, with the grave low forehead, the exquisitely 
“‘arched brow; the noble chiselling of the mouth, shaped as if it 
“were the mouth-piece of an instrument of music, the supreme 
“and splendid curve of the cheek, the augustly pillared throat 
** which bears it all: it is Greek, because the lines which compose 
“it are so definite and so strong, and yet so exquisitely 
“‘harmonised that the effect is one of simple loveliness purely : 
“Greek, because its essence and its quality, as is the quality of 
“music and of architecture, is that of beauty based on absolute 
“€ mathematical laws. 





“ But while art remains dumb and immobile in its passionless 
«« serenity, with the beauty of this face it is different: the grey eyes 
“lighten into blue, or deepen into violet, as fancy succeeds 
“fancy; the lips become flower-like in laughter, or tremulous 
“as a bird’s wing, mould themselves at last into the strong and 
“bitter moulds of pain or scorn”’—and so on does Mr. Wilde rave. 
Well may Mrs. Langtry say, after such terrible treacle: “Save me 
from my friends ! ” 





The Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, are at present 
exhibiting an interesting collection of paintings of Venice, and 
a series of drawings illustrating Egyptian life. The latter pictures 
are drawn by Carl Haag, and amongst the paintings of Venice 
are works by the late J. W. Bunney, A. N. Roussouff, C. Van 
Haanen, E. J. Poynter, R.A., David Law, Birket Foster, J. Mac- 
whirter, A.R.A., Henry Woods, A.R.A., Arthur Severn, George 
Reid, R.S.A., Gilbert Munger, S. Prout, and John Ruskin. 





I publish a.curious letter I have received ; it certainly ought not 
to be laughed at, for the writer is evidently sincere : 

“For some time past I have read Toe Tuearre regularly, and 
‘there is no magazine I enjoy more. But one thing I notice is, you 
“‘speak very highly of the drama and its influences for good, and 
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“yet I don’t think there is a Christian man on the stage, at least 
“‘they never take any part in religious matters. There are clubs, 
“as the Garrick Club, Green Room’ Club, etc., but there is no 
“such thing,as an Actor’s Christian Association. Why is this ? 
“Why do actors place the stage on a level with the Church as a 
“moral teacher, and yet not one actor out of perhaps thousands 
“taking a stand for religion? I wish you would take notice 
“of this in your most interesting magazine. I am sure it would 
“have a good effect. And if such a thing as a Christian Associa- 
“tion existed in dramatic circles, the prejudices of many outside 
“the profession, against actors and the drama, would be banished.— 
“I am, dear sir, yours very truly, a great admirer of the drama, 
“and its pillar of support, Henry Irving.” 
I hope that our friends and subscribers will interest themselyes 
in the New Series of Toe THearre, commencing with the next 
or January number. It will be an old friend with a new face, 
improved, I trust, in style, fashion, and appearance. From one 
of the most artistic studios in London will come two photographic 
portraits, executed in the highest style of that popular art 
—one of Mrs. Bernard-Beere, the manageress of the Globe 
Theatre, the other of Mr. Wilson Barrett, the manager of the 
Princess’s Theatre. I find that the poems for recitation that I am 
enabled to give from time to time are extremely popular, particu- 
larly in the winter-time, when penny-readings and concerts are 
held, and so I am glad to announce that the next poem will be 
by a master of the craft—Mr. George R. Sims. The January 
number will appear very early—about the.15th of December—and 
our readers will be able to enjoy advance notes about the pantomimes 
and winter entertainments, a special article on pantomimes by that 
learned authority, Mr. Dutton Cook, a short story by a popular 
writer, and as much miscellaneous information on the stage, past 
and present, as I can collect, together with an anecdotical article 
on the career of Mr. J. L. Toole and an essay on Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Business communications for the New Series should be addressed to 
Mr. David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS AND PENNY READINGS.—Reciters, Play 
Books, Amateur Scenes, and Practical Scenery, Tableaux Vivants, Charades, 
Tableaux Lights, Amateur Operas, Pantomimes, Ladies’ Plays, Plays for Gentle- 
men Only, Blates for Fancy Costume Balls, Nigger Plays and Joke Books, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustachios, and all make-up articles. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue post-free.—Samuel French, Dramatic Publisher, 89, Strand, London 
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